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The News in Review 


INDEPENDENCE 


Two YEARS AFTER VOTING to end the 
trusteeship over British Togoland, the 
General Assembly, on March 13, voted 
to end the trusteeship over another 
African territory, the Cameroons un- 
der French administration. The As- 
sembly, concluding its resumed thir- 
teenth session which opened on Feb- 
ruary 20, recommended that the 
French Cameroons should be admitted 
to United Nations membership on at- 
taining independence (the date aimed 
at is January 1, 1960) and expressed 
confidence that elections for a new 
Cameroons’ _ Legislative | Assembly 
would be held at the earliest possible 
date thereafter. For the Cameroons 
administered by Britain the Assembly 
recommended that separate plebiscites 
should be held under United Nations 
supervision in both the northern and 
southern parts of the territory to as- 
certain the wishes of the inhabitants. 
(See page 16.) 


The Assembly in the earlier part of 
its session had dealt with its usual 
sizable agenda including matters of 
both controversy and agreement. 
Speaking at the final meeting of the 
thirteenth session, Dr. Charles Malik 
of Lebanon, the President, said that 
the United Nations is likely to play, 
in the future, “a very important and 
perhaps even a decisive role in the 
critical and difficult days ahead, for 
it appears that the world still has 
ahead of it most trying days. Guided 
by the Charter and its lofty principles 
and by the dedication of all our mem- 
bership to the cause of peace and 
justice, I am confident that the United 
Nations, in the crucial trials ahead, 
will live up to mankind’s expectations 
of it. It is my profound conviction 
that only the spirit of truth, justice, 
and the deepest respect of what essen- 
tially belongs to man is going to save 
the world from war, or from a fate 
worse than war. I pray that the nations 
and their leaders may be inspired by 
this spirit; and my last word before | 
close this session is to wish you all 
and your peoples, the best and highest 
that you wish for yourselves.” 
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SECRET ARY-GENERAL’S TRIP 


THE OBJECT OF THE TRIP Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold is making 
to countries of the Orient and to the 
Soviet Union is “to establish contacts 
at the human level and achieve per- 
sonal acquaintance with leaders of 
member governments,” as he told 
newsmen at Karachi, Pakistan. 

While he made it clear that he 
would not discuss specific problems 
in any of the countries he is visiting, 
Mr. Hammarskjold stressed, in press 
interviews and radio and television 
broadcasts, the value of negotiation. 
“In the present world there is no al- 
ternative to negotiation and it is our 
duty to render negotiation as effective 
as possible. And if that is our 
duty then we simply have to have an 
organization like the United Nations 
and have to use it,” he said over the 
Burmese radio on March 7. 

Interviewed on the Thai television in 
Bangkok on March 16, he pointed out 
the significance of the United Nations 
for developments in Asia and Africa: 
“We have had a major international 
revolution, a peaceful revolution, 
which has brought back nations with 
a glorious history and a great heritage 
to play their proper role in world af- 
fairs. This development has occurred 
not because of the United Nations but 
because it was in the United Nations 
framework and guided by United 
Nations principles.” 

Mr. Haminarskjold’s itinerary in- 
cludes Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, the Federation of 
Malaya, India, Nepal, Afghanistan and 
the USSR. On March 18 he arrived in 
New Delhi after a flight from Nepal. 


ISRAELI ATTACK 


ISRAEL was condemned on February 
21 by the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed 
Armistice Commission (Israel absent) 
for slaying two Arabs and wounding 
another in an ambush set by trained 
Israelis on February 17. The event 
occurred three kilometers _ inside 
United Arab Republic territory at 
Wadi Siram, nine kilometers south 
of El Auja and four kilometers north 


of Jebel Sabah. On three occasions 
after that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force has intercepted patrols 
along the Gaza Strip, killing one Arab, 
and a Canadian Scout car of UNEF 
has been blown up by an anti-tank 
mine at Rafah. 

The ambush of the four Arabs (one 
escaped unharmed) by trained Israelis 
followed an earlier attack on Bedouin 
on February 4 for which the Mixed 
Armistice Commission also condemned 
Israel (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, 
March 1959). The Commission, no- 
ticing with great concern the renewed 
disregard of the General Armistice 
Agreement by Israel, called on Israeli 
authorities to strengthen orders to 
prevent a recurrence of such aggres- 
sive acts, 

On February 17 one soldier was 
slightly wounded when a UNEF patrol 
was shot at by an Israeli patrol which 
had taken up a position in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the armistice demar- 
cation line near the northwestern 
corner of the Gaza Strip, close to the 
Mediterranean shoreline 

Three hours later, about one kilom- 
eter southeast from the shoreline and 
approximately 250 meters from the 
armistice demarcation line, a UNEI 
patrol intercepted a group of Arabs 
coming from. the direction of Israel 
The Arabs opened fire at the UNE! 
patrol. In the course of the ensuing 
exchange of fire one Arab was killed 
and another was wounded. The others 
withdrew in a northerly direction. The 
UNEF patrol suffered no casualties. 

Later, on the evening of February 
27 a UNEF patrol was fired on by an 
Israeli patrol from across the armis- 
tice demarcation line in the southern 
part of the Gaza Strip. The UNEF 
patrol suffered no casualties and did 
not return the fire. The Israeli patrol 
leader explained that they had opened 
fire by mistake and expressed regret 
Uner has lodged a protest with the 
Israeli authorities and has been given 
to understand that steps are being 
taken to prevent similar occurrences 
in the future. 

On March 1 a Canadian scout car 
of UNEF was blown up by an anti- 





tank mine near Rafah. Two Canadian 
troopers were injured. Their condi- 
tion is not serious. Another trooper 
was unhurt. The Ferret scout car of 
the Reconnaissance Squadron, Royal 
Canadian Dragoons, was leading a 
UNEF supply jeep to an outpost eight 
miles south of Rafah when the inci- 
dent occurred. The complete right 
front wheel assembly of the scout car 
was destroyed, and debris was spread 
in an area of 100 yards. The mine 
had been laid on a regular UNEF 
supply track. Two hours before the 
explosion, the track had been used 
by another scout car without incident. 


VISITORS TO UNEF 


THe FiRST CABINET MINISTER from 
one of the countries which have con- 
tingents serving with UNEF to visit the 
Force is Norwegian Defense Minister 
Nils Handal. With the Chief of the 
Norwegian Army, Lt. Gen. Bjoern 
Christophersen, he arrived in Gaza 
on March 9 

The party spent most of its time 
visiting the combined Danish-Nor- 
wegian Battalion. The Danor Battalion 
contributes about 900 of the 5,000 
officers and other ranks serving with 
UNEF 

Addressing Norwegian officers at 
the hospital at Rafah Mr. Handal said 
that it was with “some anxiety that 
we sent our soldiers here two years 
ago, but it has gone well because of 
the way the members of the Force 
have carried out their duties.” 

At two points along the armistice 
demarcation line, recent incidents of 
infiltration and shooting which in- 
volved Danish-Norwegian patrols were 
explained to the visiting officials. The 
Norwegian Defense Minister thanked 
the soldiers for their contribution and 
said he was glad to find them in fine 
shape and doing a good job. 

During their visit, Mr. Handal and 
General Christophersen conferred with 
Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, UNEF 
Commander; senior UNEF officers 
and officials; and Lt. Gen. Ahmed 
Salem, who is the administrative Gov- 
ernor General of the Gaza Strip, and 
other Egyptian representatives. At a 
farewell dinner Mr. Handal compli- 
mented General Burns “on an excel- 
lent conduct of a difficult task and 
on a good coordination of so many 
different nationalities. What is being 
accomplished by UNEF under your 
leadership is an historical event.” 

The Swedish Ambassador to Cairo, 
Brynolf Eng, arrived in Gaza on 
March 16 from Cairo for a three-day 
visit as a guest of General Burns. 

The Ambassador visited Swedish 
battalion personnel in Gaza and also 
called on General Salem and _ the 
Chief of the Egyptian liaison staff, 
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Brigadier Amin Hilmy. He also in- 
spected the Swedish troops stationed 
at Sharm el-Sheikh and made a round 
of calls on camps and observation 
posts manned by Swedish personnel 
on the armistice demarcation line. 


POPULATION 


THe UNrtTeD Nations Population 
Commission has recommended a con- 
tinuing survey in 1959-60 of the un- 
precedented increase in world popu- 
lation as affecting both population 
trends and economic growth. The 
Commission which met from Febru- 
ary 9 through 20 expressed concern 
with the social and economic conse- 
quences of the accelerating growth of 
population in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Commission gave unani- 
mous approval to a resolution recom- 
mending that United Nations coopera- 
tion be offered to countries in the 
process of development and desiring 
to undertake studies of the magnitude 
and characteristics of internal migra- 
tion, especially between rural and 
urban areas. 

The resolution urges that the studies 
be conducted on a first-hand basis. 
Account should be taken, it says, of 
relevant social and economic changes 
associated with the processes of ur- 
banization and _ industrialization, by 
observing conditions at first hand and 
with the cooperation of local organi- 
zations 

Another resolution also approved 
unanimously seeks to make _ wide- 
spread use of the pilot study carried 
out last year on population growth 
and manpower in the Philippines and 
to enlist United Nations aid for other 
similar studies in less-developed coun- 
tries. 

The resolution proposes that a re- 
port on the pilot study in the Philip- 
pines be published as soon as possible. 
It goes on to recommend that during 
the next few years United Nations 
cooperation be extended, upon request, 
to the governments of underdeveloped 
nations to help them in carrying out 
a limited number of demographic 
pilot studies, or other projects calcu- 
lated to demonstrate the value of util- 
izing demographic data, and espe- 
cially the results of censuses, in pre- 
paring and implementing development 
programs 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

U NYUN OF BuRMa is the new Execu- 
tive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. He succeeds Chakra- 
varthi V. Narasimhan, newly appoint- 
ed Under-Secretary for Special Politi- 
cal Affairs. Educated at Rangoon Uni- 
versity, U Nyun also studied at the 


London Schoo! of Economic and Po- 
litical Science and at the School of 
Oriental Studies at London University. 
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He joined the Indian Civil Service in 
1931 and had a distinguished career 
in the Administrative Service of the 
Government of Burma. U Nyun 
joined the ECAFE secretariat in 1951 as 
Chief of the Industry and Trade Divi- 
sion and was appointed Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary on October 14, 1957. 


ASIAN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


ONE OF THE MAIN PROBLEMS of Asia 
is fluctuation in world prices of pri- 
mary products. This was a common 
theme in speeches of delegates to the 
fifteenth session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East in Broadbeach, Australia, during 
the general debate on the economic 
situation in the region. Other prob- 
lems mentioned were the shortage of 
capital, lack of skilled personnel, pop- 
ulation pressures and lagging indus- 
trialization. Richard G. Casey, Minis- 
ter of State for External Affairs of 
Australia, was elected Chairman of 
the session. Tan Siew Sien, Minister 
of Commerce and Industry of the 
Federation of Malaya, and Hassanali 
Mansour, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Iran, were elected Vice Presidents. 
The session opened on March 9. 


BANK LOANS 


NINE PRIVATE COMPANIES in Finland’s 
pulp and paper industry have _ bor- 
rowed the equivalent of $37 million 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for ex- 
pansion and modernization of their 
plants. 

The projects being financed will 
enable the companies to increase their 
output of chemical pulp and news- 
print and to maintain the competitive 
position of these leading Finnish ex- 
ports in world markets. The net for- 
eign exchange earnings from the new 
production should amount to the 
equivalent of about $45 million an- 
nually. 

The Bank reports twenty-one loans 
in the fiscal year to date, for the 
equivalent of $477,475,000, in Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
the Federation of Malaya, India, 
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Japan, Peru, Sudan and the Union of 
South Africa. They will be used in 
expansion of electric power facilities, 
improvement of highways and rail- 
roads, steel plant construction, port 
development and aid in agriculture 
and light industry. 

Four survey missions, named at the 
government’s request, are in Libya, 
Tanganyika and Thailand and a joint 
mission sent to Peru by the Bank 
and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


ASSISTANCE to seventy-one specific 
programs totalling $10,270,179 in aid 
has been endorsed by the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund Executive Board 
at its closing meeting in Geneva. This 
represents about one-half of the total 
UNICEF aid contemplated for 1959. 
The remainder will be allocated at 
the Board’s autumn session. 

Of the credits allocated during the 
present session, 41.5 per cent will be 
for general disease-control programs, 
principally for malaria. Next comes 
nutrition—40.6 per cent—and_ third, 
basic maternal and child welfare serv- 
ices—17.9 per cent. The programs 
will benefit fifty countries and terri- 
tories. In round numbers, the aid by 
regions will go to Asia, $5,225,430, 
the Americas, $2,547,150; Africa, 
$1,017,600; the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean, $749,980; and Europe, $534,000. 
To match these funds from UNICEF, 
the recipient governments will commit 
a total of $32,117,000. (See page 40.) 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


HEARINGS before the International 
Court of Justice in Portugal’s case 
against India, charging refusal to 
allow right of passage to two small 
enclaves, Dadra and Nagar-Aveli, and 
between the enclaves themselves, have 
been delayed by the Court until after 
the judicial summer vacation. The en- 
claves are situated north of Bombay, 
and a few miles inland from the Portu- 
guese territory of Damao. The Court 
notes that the case became ready for 
hearing with the deposit of India’s last 
arguments in the written stages of the 
procedure. However, it decided to 
delay the hearing after receipt of a 
request from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment asking for a longer period to 
prepare oral arguments. The request 
was made in view of “the exceptional 
length of the last Indian pleading and 
also to its special and complex char- 
acter,” such as filing some of the docu- 
ments in the Marathi language. 

In a case now being heard, Bul- 
garia has denied that she is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Court in 
a case arising from the destruction of 
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an El Al Israeli airliner. Israel charges 
that Bulgarian fighter aircraft shot 
down the passenger plane on July 27, 
1955, taking the lives of fifty-one 
passengers and the crew of seven. The 
plane, en route from London to 
Israel, had strayed over Bulgarian ter- 
ritory. Israel has asked the Inter- 
national Court to find Bulgaria re- 
sponsible and to fix the damages. 
Before bringing the case, Israel sought 
$2,656,858 from Bulgaria by negotia- 
tions. The United States and Britain 
have joined the Israeli application. 


At the hearing on March 16 the 
Court first proceeded to the installa- 
tion of Justice David Goitein, of the 
Supreme Court of Israel, and of 
Yaroslav Jourek, a member of the 
International Law Commission of the 
United Nations, who, in accordance 
with Article 31 of the Statute of the 
Court, have been designated by the 
Government of Israel and the Gov- 
ernment of Bulgaria, respectively, to 
sit as Judges ad hoc in this case. 


SECRETARY OF SAFETY 


WILLIAM GRAHAM, C.B., M.B.E., of 
the United Kingdom has been named 
Deputy Secretary-General and Secre- 
tary of the Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. Mr 
Graham, who takes up his duties on 
April 1 has been Under-Secretary 
(Shipping) in the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation since 1946. 
He was born in Bradford, Yorkshire, 
in 1894. 


REFUGEE YEAR 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE for 
the World Refugee Year has been set 
up in Geneva by twenty-one volun- 
tary agencies working for the home- 
less. The agencies will seek through 
the committee close and continuing 
cooperation to make the United Na- 
tions World Refugee Year a success 
A resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly has fixed the start 
of the year for. July. The aim is to 


increase efforts to help the world’s 
displaced persons. 

Dr. Elfan Rees of the Commission 
of Churches on International Affairs 
was elected chairman of the new com- 
mittee’s executive body. Charles H. 
Jordan of the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee was named co- 
chairman. 


HANDICAPPED REFUGEES 


New ZEALAND has issued visas to 
twenty handicapped refugee families, 
the largest single contingent to be ac- 
cepted by any country of resettlement 
outside of Europe and the Middle 
East. The refugee group, numbering 
fifty-five persons, includes men who 
through illness or accident have lost 
fingers or who retain only partial use 
of limbs, socially handicapped cases 
such as unmarried mothers with chil- 
dren and persons who have had tu- 
berculosis. All the twenty families 
who will benefit are from camps in 
Austria and have at least one handi- 
capped person per family. They ar- 
rived in New Zealand in March. The 
New Zealand Government, which is 
convinced the family units will prove 
self-supporting within a_ reasonable 
period, has taken full responsibility 
for the group until they are firmly 
settled. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTs in Tan- 
ganyika were noted by the Trustee- 
ship Council before concluding its 
twenty-third session on March 20 
The Council hoped that as a result 
of these develdpments the East Afri- 
can territory will rapidly make further 
substantial advances toward the ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System. 

The Council’s session will be re- 
membered as one of its most impor- 
tant in terms of issues examined, for 
it initiated action resulting in_ the 
General Assembly's decisions affect- 
ing the destiny of five million people 
in the two Cameroons. Noting this 
in his closing remarks, the Council's 
President, Max H. Dorsinville, of 
Haiti, declared: “Two trust territories 
are about to achieve the aims of the 
International Trusteeship System. One 
of them—the Cameroons under French 
administration—will have the privi- 
lege on January 1, 1960, not only of 
achieving independence but of being 
the first trust territory to do so on its 
own initiative.” 


LABOR MISSION 


A FOUR-MAN MISSION of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, invited 
last June by the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell to 
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begin its world-wide study of condi- 
tions relating to freedom of informa- 
tion by sending a mission to the 
United States, has arrived in that 
country. David Price, special assist- 
ant to David A. Morse, the organiza- 
tion’s Director-General, is leading the 
Formerly he was a_ trade 
union official in Britain. 

Ihe labor body defines freedom of 
association as the freedom of workers 
and employers “to establish and join 
organizations of their own choosing.” 

The United States’ offer to receive 
a mission was the first made by any 
of the eighty member states of the 
International Labor Organization. It 
was followed by a bid from the Soviet 
four-man group, 
United States, 

Russia later 


mission 


Government The 
which will tour the 
is scheduled to visit 
this year 


LABOR MAN IN MOSCOW 


IVAN SADTCHIKOV, an expert consult- 
ant of the Foreign Ministry of the 
USSR, has been appointed Director 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s new branch office to be opened 
shortly in Moscow. The appointment 
will take effect April | 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


FIVE OFFICIALS FROM NEPAL partici- 


pated in 1949 in a Training Centre on 
Censuses and Statistics sponsored by 
the United Nations and held in New 


Delhi in preparation for the 1960 
World Census. In 1958 Nepal, a 
country without benefit of modern 
roads, communications, — electronic 
computers or adding machines, pub- 
lished a census of population. The 
report notes that the United Nations 
aided in both preliminary and con- 
cluding stages of the census. Howard 
J. Kumin of Baltimore, U.S.A., spent 
eighteen months helping Nepal to com- 
pile and publish the results of its cen- 
sus and to develop other statistical 
services. Nepal sent two participants 
to the Regional Census Training Cen- 
tre for Asia and the Far East in Tokyo 
in September-December 1958, 
ized by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization Nepal, 
which will participate in the 1960 
World Census, currently reports a 
population of 8,473,478 

Another population census, that of 
Ghana, has an expert from Israel, 
Benjamin Z. Gil, taking part in plan- 
ning the census, in practical organiza- 
tion of field work and in recording 
and presentation of the _ figures 
Ghana's population is estimated at 
some 4,600,000. No count has been 
taken since 1948 

The laboratories of Iran’s Mines and 
Metallurgy Department and of the 


organ- 


Iranian State Railways, which are 
studying standard and rapid methods 
of analysis of various minerals, fuels 
and lubricating oils and the construc- 
tion and equipment of research and 
development laboratories in minerals 
and metals, have acquired the services 
of Kare Stokland, a Norwegian re- 
search chemist, on a one-year assign- 
ment. 

Ihe Japanese team, which has been 
carrying out a reconnaissance of the 
major tributaries of the Mekong 
River, has completed its work. The 
Mekong, one of Asia’s major rivers, 
has tributaries in Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam and Thailand. 

Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Under- 
Secretary in charge of the newly-estab- 
lished Office for Public Administra- 
tion, left New York on February 28 
on a trip to the Middle East and 
Africa where he will discuss the ac- 
tivities of his Office with government 
officials of the United Arab Republic, 
Sudan, Ethiopia and Ghana. On his 
way to the Middle East, Dr. Keenley- 
side stopped over briefly in London, 
Madrid and Beirut. He arrived in 
Israel on March 12 for a stay of about 
one week to participate in meetings 
of the Technological Advisory Board, 
an organ of the Israeli Government 
composed of heads of various govern- 
mental departments and United Na- 
tions technical experts. The function 
of the Board is to review projects 
planned or undertaken in the indus- 
trial and technological fields. Dr. 
Keenleyside is participating in the 
March session at the request of the 
Israeli Government. 


RICE PROSPECTS 


\ TREND toward increased instability 
in international rice trade and prices 
and an increased likelihood of govern- 
ment restrictions On exports is report- 
ed by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization’s Consultative Subcommit- 
tee on the Economic Aspects of Rice. 
The Subcommittee held its third ses- 
sion in Colombo, Ceylon, February 
16-24, with representatives present 
from Australia, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Indonesia, India, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Paraguay, Poland, Thai- 
land, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Vietnam. 

Exports of rice from most of the 
main producing countries were sharp- 
ly reduced in 1958, following the 
below-average 1957/58 crops. Export 
prices were raised moderately. How- 
ever, consumption continued to ex- 
pand in importing countries and the 
over-all import demand was stronger 
than in 1957. (See page 30.) 

These circumstances 
remarkable 


stimulated a 
expansion in shipments 


from countries which in 1957 had 
supplied only about one fourth of 
world exports. As a result, most im- 
porting countries were able to main- 
tain or even increase their purchases 
in 1958. 

Despite the fact that Burma, Thai- 
land and the United States shipped 
900,000 tons less than in 1957, pre- 
liminary information indicates that 
total world exports of rice in 1958 
probably were about the same as the 
postwar record levels of 5.5 million 
tons attained in the previous two 
years. This was largely due to in- 
creased exports from mainland China 
as compared with previous years, in 
the Subcommittee’s view. The value of 
world exports was probably higher 
than in 1957, reflecting higher export 
prices. 

In the 1958/59 season, weather has 
been generally favorable and paddy 
production recovered in most export- 
ing and importing countries. Crops 
outside mainland China appear likely 
to match the peak level of 1956/57, 
when 127 million tons were produced. 
According to official government esti- 
there have been very large 
crops in mainland China. Thus total 
export supplies for 1959 are larger 
than in 1958 and, reflecting this, ex- 
port prices have fallen back roughly 
to the mid-1957 levels 


mates, 


LOANS, CREDITS, INVESTMENT 


Two Loans for power projects have 
been made by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
to countries at either end of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. A loan of $3 million will 
help the Comision Ejecutiva Hidro- 
eléctrica del Rio Lempa, in El Salva- 
dor, expand its generating capacity to 
60,000 kilowatts and widen its service 
area. Increasing — industrialization— 
cement mills, plants for production 
of soluble coffee, insecticides and fun- 
gicides and paints and varnishes are a 
few of El Salvador’s installations bal- 
ancing its predominantly agricultural 
economy—has created a power de- 
mand growing at a rate of fifteen per 
cent annually. 
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The Bank has also loaned $10 mil- 
lion to aid in the Miboro hydroelectric 
project being carried out by the 
Electric Power Development Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Japan. The company 
sells its power wholesale to private 
electric utility companies. 

Peru has entered into a new stand- 
by arrangement with the International 
Monetary Fund which authorizes 
drawings up to $13 million during the 
next twelve months, for the purpose 
of exchange stability. Mexico’s new 
stand-by agreement with the Fund 
authorizes drawing up to $90 million 
during the next six months. 

A new Indian company, Republic 
Forge Company, Ltd., formed for the 
construction and operation of a steel 
forging plant, will receive a $1,500,- 
000 investment from the International 
Finance Corporation. 

Republic Forge is entirely owned 
by a group of Indian businessmen. 
Nawab Zain Yar Jung, trustee Nizam 
of Hyderabad Trust, is chairman of the 
board. This is the Corporation’s first 
investment in India. The forging plant, 
to be located near Hyderabad, is de- 
signed for two phases of growth start- 
ing at 5,000 tons of annual production 
and increasing to 12,000 tons by 1964. 


HEALTH YEAR 


THREE MAJOR developments in the 
World Health Organization’s tenth an- 
niversary year 1958 were the world- 
wide malaria eradication campaign, a 
greatly extended health research pro- 
gram and a warning against indis- 
criminate use of penicillin which, to- 
gether with 400 lesser known antibi- 
Otics, is estimated to represent half the 
value of the world’s total pharma- 
ceutical production. 

By the end of 1958 malaria eradi- 
cation had been almost achieved, or 
was well advanced, in sixteen coun- 
tries or territories. Active campaigns 
were under way in forty-six countries 
and in sixteen others either had been 
started or were in the planning stage. 
When the goal of eradication in these 
countries has been achieved, two thirds 
of the world’s population exposed to 
malaria will have been protected. 

Wuo’s research program emphasizes 
research activities that can best be car- 
ried out through international coopera- 
tion. WxHo will assist and encourage 
research workers in order to help build 
up the manpower structure on which 
rests the success of any scientific or 
medical research work. 

Wuo’s Executive Board unanimously 
endorsed the program for extended 
medical research and characterized it 
as one of the most important steps in 
the organization’s history, opening up 
new horizons for international health 
action. 
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Categories of research problems par- 
ticularly suitable for international col- 
laboration include those of world-wide 
significance, such as the genetic de- 
scription of populations and the meas- 
uring of the incidence and prevalence 
of disease. Certain other problems, 
while not world-wide, require study on 
a regional basis. They include kwashi- 
orkor, a nutritional-deficiency disease, 
and other disorders common to tropi- 
cal countries. Another category in- 
cludes communicable diseases such as 


tuberculosis, many virus diseases and 
malaria, which require a regional ap- 
proach. 

Cancer, coronary thrombosis, hyper- 
tension, rheumatoid arthritis and dia- 
betes mallitus represent a third cate- 
gory, for which the comparison of 
health and illness in different environ- 
ments and economic conditions may 
provide the key to understanding. 

In a fourth category are investiga- 
tions of a rare condition often having 
unexpected practical importance. For 
instance, an unusual kind of pulmon- 
ary hypertension has been reported in 
populations living above 4,000 metres 
(some 13,000 feet), the study of 
which might throw light on pulmonary 
hypertension in general. 

A fifth category arises from the 
need to assist highly skilled research 
workers to combine their experience 
for the expeditious solution of prob- 
lems. 

Finally, there is a need for interna- 
tional cooperation because the neces- 
sary research resources are lacking in 
the countries where problems are 
found. Assistance from other nations, 
in either manpower or facilities or 
both, is mecessary and can be ar- 
ranged through an international or- 
ganization. 

Who reports that incidence of chol- 
era during 1958 reached the highest 
level since 1953. In Asia some 93,000 
cases of the disease were reported, 
compared with 64,000 cases in 1957. 
In 1953, the disease struck some 242,- 
000 persons in Asia. The most serious 
epidemics occurred in India and Pak- 
istan. Less serious epidemics occurred 
in Thailand and Nepal. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
has reelected R. S. S. Gunewardene 
of Ceylon, Chairman. Also elected were 
Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska of Poland, 
First Vice-Chairman; Carlos A. Ber- 
tomeu of Argentina, Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Ismat T. Kittani of 
Iraq, Rapporteur. 

The Commission at its opening 
meeting on March 16 adopted an 
agenda which includes consideration 
of problems in freedom of informa- 
tion, the United Nations program of 
advisory services in the field of human 
rights, consideration of periodic re- 
ports on human rights, a study of pre- 
vention and protection of minorities, 
the right to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, and a number of other items. 
The session is expected to last until 
April 10. The Commission decided to 
take up as its first item the question 
of freedom of information; second, 
the right of asylum; third, draft Dec- 
laration of the Rights of the Child. 


STATELESS CONVENTION 


AN EFFORT TO ELIMINATE Or at least 
considerably reduce future stateless- 
ness by international agreement will 
be made at a United Nations confer- 
ence of plenipotentiaries opening in 
Geneva on March 24. The conference, 
convened in response to a General 
Assembly resolution, hopes to con- 
clude a convention which will reduce 
the number of cases in which persons 
become stateless—that is, without a 
nationality—as a result of differences 
in national legislation or of state ac- 
tion tending to deprive persons of their 
nationality in cases where they do not 
acquire another nationality. 


PRIVATE ARBITRATION 


AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT that 
will help businessmen obtain a settle- 
ment of their disputes without having 
to resort to litigation in foreign courts 
will come into effect on June 7, fol- 
lowing the deposit of the United Arab 
Republic’s instrument of accession at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
March 9. Israel and Morocco had 
previously become parties to the Con- 
vention which comes into force ninety 
days after three countries have ratified 
or acceded to it. The Convention is 
designed to ensure that a private 
agreement to arbitrate will be fully 
respected by the courts of all coun- 
tries that become parties to it. It 
also provides that the party adjudged 
to have won an arbitral proceeding 
will not be blocked by legal devices 
from obtaining the award. 





Harnessing New Sources of Energy 


a their struggle to improve on and expand both in- 

dustrial and agricultural production, underdeveloped 
countries suffer from a number of critical shortages. 
Not the least of them is energy. While scientists at last 
summer’s International Conference on the Peacefui Uses 
of Atomic Energy unhappily agreed that so far as they 
could see now for most underdeveloped countries, the 
magic of atomic power to produce energy would be 
denied at least ten years. United Nations reports on 
developments in the field of new sources of energy 
other than the atom have been more heartening. A re- 
port, New Sources of Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment, published in May 1957, has been followed re- 
cently by a supplement which reveals notable progress 
in the last two years in developing practical applications 
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Or Higher Levels of Living 


of solar, wind and geothermic energy capable of pro- 
moting higher levels of living and economic develop- 
ment in less developed areas. 

The progress achieved is the result of numerous 
efforts on the part of government agencies, manufac- 
turing firms, individual inventors, universities and other 
organizations in various parts of the world. Although 
some coordination of these efforts has already taken 
place, much remains to be done for systematic exchange 
of information on an international basis. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is somewhat difficult to collect data— 
technical or economic—on operating and other experi- 
ence in this field. 

In response to an Economic and Social Council re- 
quest, the report proposes an agenda for an inter- 
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GEOTHERMIC: A pattern of steam mains and escaping steam at New 
Zealand's geothermal project at Wairakei. Electricity from the pro- 
ject is now being fed into the North Island grid. Bores trap steam. 





WIND: Opposite page a windmill water well serving a_ village 
in India. During the last few years the number of countries under- 
taking systematic research of wind behavior has been increasing. 


SOLAR: Nature's cycle of evaporation, condensation and precipi- 
tation (u.l.) to make fresh water is compared with laboratory 
apparatus (u.r.), roof type solar distiller (l1.) and tilted still. 
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A solar stove for cooking used in Japan. 


national conference on new sources of energy other 
than the atom. It suggests giving prominence to lines of 
action which have already led or are about to lead to 
commercial applications and that for each of the three 
sources of energy—solar, wind and geothermic—the 
agenda items might be formulated on the basis of end 


uses 


Solar Energy 


[he potential applications for solar energy are 
numerous and in some cases progress is such that early 
economic utilization may be expected. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the more recent efforts is the in- 
creasing attention being given to new materials particu- 
larly suited for use in solar equipment. Participating in 
this search for suitable materials are leading plastics 
manufacturers and firms producing aluminum, glass 
and other materials. As a result, not only have new 


materials been developed but costs of some have been 


appreciably reduced. The price of polycrystalline silicon 
cells, for example, is approaching $1 compared to its 
former price of $10. 

Direct conversion of solar energy to electricity by 
means of photovoltaic cells (solar batteries) or by 
thermo-electric converters is a field where rapid ad- 
vances are being made. In large part they result from 
outer space or atomic energy research, which is also 
responsible for much of the progress in research appli- 
cations of solar furnaces. Several practical applications 
have been evolved. Solar batteries have found many 
uses in the low-power field. 

Work also continues, though at a slower rate, on use 
of solar energy in steam-raising, air-conditioning, re- 
frigeration and water distillation. A number of proto- 
types are under construction and are expected to be 
tested in 1959 and 1960. In air-conditioning and re- 
frigerators the objective is to solve enginering problems. 
In steam-raising and water distillation the prototypes 
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are designed to lower the cost of operation. Less progress 
appears to have been made in developing solar heat 
storage, solar engines and the use of solar furnaces for 
industrial production, although the potentialities of the 
last two are of particular interest in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Progress in research has been translated into a limited 
number of commercial applications. Solar water heaters, 
produced in several countries, in various sizes and at 
different prices, head the list. Solar-powered radios, bat- 
teries, control equipment and similar low-power appli- 
ances are also produced and sold in greater number. 
The products being developed and produced are largely 
geared to the needs of industrialized countries. 

The design, manufacture and installation of solar 
water heaters are proceeding in Australia, the Belgian 
Congo, Burma, Chile, Egypt, France, French West 
Africa, Israel, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, the United States and the USSR. 

Solar cookers may become a common sight in some 
countries where women are accustomed to moving out- 
side the house, where the main meal is taken during the 
day and where the introduction of the cooker is handled 
by persons familiar with the psychology of the people. 


Giant mirror concentrates reflected rays of sun in orifice 
of solar furnace creating temperatures of around 3,000 C. 
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Glass wall at right is part of 640 square foot solar collector 
providing heat for three bedroom house in Massachusetts. 


First attempts to introduce solar cookers to villagers in 
less developed areas failed largely because of neglect 
of sociological factors. 

An experimental sun kitchen was tested by the helio- 
laboratory of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Such a 
kitchen, working 250 days yearly in sunny regions of 
the USSR, could save, it is estimated, about 1,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy. 

Experimentation is also being carried on in Canada, 
Japan and South Africa in space heating and cooling. 
A number of solar-heated houses have been built in 
the United States. 

Investigations into solar air-conditioning have also 
been carried out in a number of countries. Solar-energy 
cooling systems for livestock shelters have been de- 
veloped in the United States. 

Research into solar refrigeration has resulted in a 
refrigerator being devised in Israel. In the USSR and 
France ice-making machines based on absorption re- 
frigeration have been constructed. 

Experiments are also proceeding in a number of 
countries for applying solar heat to mechanical power 
and electricity. A helioboiler is being constructed in 
Israel and Soviet scientists have drawn up plans for a 
large solar-power installation to be erected in the Ararat 
Valley of Armenia. 

Most of the progress so far achieved toward direct 
conversion to electricity has been related to the dis- 
covery of new materials for use in generation by means 


of thermocouples and photovoltaic devices. The latter 
have been used in artificial satellites. 

Of importance to arid regions are the developments 
using solar energy for production of fresh water. Several 
small units for distilling sea or brackish water have re- 
cently been built in Australia, Italy, African members 
of the French Community and the United States. Larger 
pilot plants have been constructed in the United States 
and the USSR. 

New methods of salt production by solar energy are 
being tried out in several countries and in some cases 
have been put to commercial use. An economical and 
efficient method for separating common salt and Glau- 
ber’s Salt from natural brines has been developed in 
the Union of South Africa. The use of solar reflectors 
to concentrate palm juice to produce unrefined sugar 
is reported from Burma and India. 

Progress in using solar furnaces has been particularly 
rapid since 1956. More than thirty solar furnaces are 
operating throughout the world, most of them in France, 
the United States and the USSR. 

Solar furnaces are particularly useful as laboratory 
tools for research on fusion of rare metals because of 
the unique advantage of complete purity in processing. 
They are also useful for testing metals for heat resist- 
ance, such as for nuclear device purposes, and for 
small-scale mineral refining in remote locations. 


Wind-Power Plants 


For wind power, the past two years have been a 
period of consolidation and transition from experimen- 
tation to applied research and commercial use. Small 
and medium-sized wind-power plants are now available 
commercially (some types are produced in series) and 
operating experience accumulated is substantial. In 
underdeveloped countries wind-power surveys and site 
studies are undertaken on an increasing scale and have 
led, in a few cases, to the installation of the first mod- 
ern wind-power plants. Technical assistance requests 
in this field are also now in evidence and a realistic 
evaluation of the potentialities and limitations of wind 
power is emerging. 

Present efforts are also directed to the question of 
the best use of intermittent output or ways of overcom- 
ing these limitations. For some uses the fact that output 
is intermittent is not an obstacle. Water pumping is one 
such use, and other uses are being found, such as 
cathodic protection of water and oil pipelines. Ways of 
maintaining a firm output are, however, being sought 
where wind power is used for other purposes. One idea 
involves the operation of a group of windmills, with 
various wind conditions at the respective sites. Another 
method is to operate small wind-power plants in con- 
junction with storage batteries or a stand-by diesel 
engine or all three combined. A firm supply of power 
can be guaranteed in this way, but it costs more. 

Still another possibility being explored is linking 
large wind-power plants to a local or countrywide grid 
system. The limitation here is that the wind power must 
be relatively low-cost power—about equal to or lower 


in cost than the fuel used for the thermal power sta- 
tions. Most of the work on wind power linked to a grid 
system is being done in Europe, where large-sized wind- 
mills can be employed. Considerable progress has been 
made in the past two years in the design of large-scale 
wind-power plants. Prototypes now operating give 
promise of investment costs below $200 per kilowatt 
and lower generating costs than those of conventional 
units in many European countries. 

In addition to low maintenance costs, wind-power 
plants in general have the advantage of being simple to 
operate, an advantage of particular importance to areas 
lacking trained personnel. Their widespread use now 
depends on finding suitable wind-power sites, on care- 
ful studies of local requirements, either on an intermit- 
tent or minimum supply basis, and on the lowering of 
manufacturing costs through mass production. 


The number of countries undertaking systematic re- 
search on wind power has been steadily increasing. 
Some examples: Israei—a general wind survey has 
been completed and two small wind-driven electric gen- 
erators have been installed; Spain—surveys have been 
made with a view to use of windmills for water pumping 
and for the desalinization of brackish waters; India— 
testing stations have been set up to determine the possi- 
bilities of wind-driven plants for water pumping and 
generation of electricity; Uruguay—a survey of some ten 
to twelve selected wind-power sites has been initiated; 
Burma—studies on wind-power possibilities are being 
made; and Pakistan—wind measurements are being 
made to find favorable sites for water-pumping wind- 
mills. 

While designs for wind-driven generators vary in 
different parts of the world, there is general agreement 
on several points. The tendency is to employ conven- 
tional, propeller-type machines, driving a generator 
through some form of gearing and using the minimum 
height tower necessary to give adequate ground 
clearance. 

Small wind-power units (under ten kilowatts) are 
now mass produced in several industrialized countries 
and are used for radio and television relay stations, 
small residential areas, isolated resorts, pumping plants, 
navigation lights and fog signals. 

One example is a medium-scale wind-driven power 
unit developed in the USSR with a twenty-five kilowatt 
capacity used for supplying electricity to villages and 
collective farms. 

Wind-driven generators for use with electrical net- 
works have been tried out in Denmark, Algeria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Holland, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR. 


Geothermic Power 


Until recently geothermic power was being produced 
only in Italy at Larderello. In the past few years, how- 
ever, electricity production by this means has begun in 
other countries and is being considered in still others. 
New Zealand and the USSR are producing electricity 
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by this means and others expect to inaugurate plants 
in the near future. 

The first two geothermic plants have been inaugu- 
rated in New Zealand, one mainly for process heat 
and the other for power production. The former is 
run by a private pulp and paper company using steam 
from the Kawerau geothermic field and is to be ex- 
panded for greater process heat use and for generation 
of electricity. The latter is a power plant situated in 
the Wairakei geothermic field, one of several known 
fields in New Zealand. The first stage, to be completed 
in the summer of 1959, will include five units of 
11,200-kilowatt capacity and two units of 6,500-kilo- 
watt capacity. At the second stage, capacity will be 
raised to 151,400 kilowatts and at the third stage to 
293,000 kilowatts. 

The Wairakei development has several interesting 
natural, technical and operational features. About 60 
wells of all types have been drilled to date, and yet 
the full extent of the field has not been determined. 
Due to the drilling methods employed, including the 
use of cooling mud and blow-out preventers, there has 
not been a single blow-out of a well. The average well 
depth is 2,000 feet. Wet steam is discharged from the 
wells with such intensity that the noise created was 
found to be a possible danger to workers required 
to withstand it over long periods. Levels as great as 
140 decibels have been recorded. Various types of 
silencers have accordingly been developed to reduce 
the noise to readily bearable levels at close range. The 
Wairakei steam contains about 80 per cent by weight 
of water and, unlike that of the Larderello field, a 
comparatively small amount of chemicals. After water 
separation, it can be piped directly to the power house 
for electricity generation. Part of the separated hot 
water is flashed into steam by reduction of pressure and 
this steam is also piped to the power house. 

There has as yet been no evidence of any falling 
off in production or significant change in temperature. 
During the past two years the wells have discharged 
more than the original estimate of natural heat flow 
for the whole Wairakei field. Recent estimates put the 
total capacity of the field at one million kilowatts, 
but the amount of power available can be ascertained 
reliably only by further drilling. 

Geothermic energy has also begun to be used for 
industrial purposes as well as domestic heating. Techni- 
cal assistance is being furnished in the development of 
a plant for producing sea salt by means of geothermic 
energy. 

The greater interest in geothermic power is also re- 
flected in the search for and discovery of new geo- 
thermic fields and in increased research activities con- 
cerning subterranean heat and engineering techniques 
involved in its use. 

The development and operation of new geothermic 
plants has already shown that there are considerable 
differences between geothermic fields as regards steam 
and other conditions. Some of the fields appear to have 
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much more favorable conditions than those in the 
Larderello field. The time appears to be ripe to com- 
pare the operational experience and costs of the various 
plants in existence. 

Additional geothermic fields have been discovered in 
France, Burma, Kenya and southern California in the 
United States. 

Considerable geothermic resources in Mexico, having 
been evaluated by a United Nations technical assist- 
ance expert, are now under active development. In the 
West Indies, again after preliminary evaluation by a 
United Nations technical assistance expert, exploration 
drilling was begun on the island of Santa Lucia. Geo- 
thermic energy has been found at two places in El 
Salvador. 


Iceland’s considerable geothermic resources, long 
used for space heating, will be used for the production 
of sea salt, which will reduce imports of salt required 
in the country’s fishing industry. The possibilities of 
producing heavy water by the use of geothermic energy 
have also been investigated in Iceland. The first geo- 
thermic power plant in the USSR has begun operation 
on the Kamchatka Peninsula. 


Conference Suggestions 


The suggestions for the agenda for an international 
conference on new sources of energy represent the items 
which could most profitably be discussed at any con- 
ference which the Council might contemplate for the 
near future. The agenda focuses attention on applica- 
tions rather than on the discussion of scientific princi- 
ples and basic research. This is partly because progress 
has latterly been mainly in the field of applications and 
partly because a single conference would scarcely be 
suited to the more general scientific aspects of research 
and progress in these diverse fields. 


The three sources of energy—solar, wind, geothermic 
—are of special interest, particularly to areas facing 
fuel scarcity or high energy costs. They differ as re- 
gards methods by which energy from them can be de- 
rived and the end purposes to which such energy can 
be put. A better understanding is needed of the poten- 
tialities and limitations of each and of the possibilities 
for combining use of one or more of them together with 
one or another source of energy. 


The agenda should give prominence to lines of action 
which have already led or are about to lead to com- 
mercial applications. Theoretical studies need be dis- 
cussed only if they appear to be closely related to prac- 
tical developments. The subject of costs should also be 
emphasized in order to ensure that discussions of vari- 
ous developments are kept within a sound economic 
framework. Finally, needs for energy should be stressed 
so that discussions might be directed toward meeting 
such needs by specific means. 

For each of the three sources of energy, the agenda 
items might be formulated on the basis of end-uses, 
again so that practical applications might be emphasized. 









April 7 - World Health Day 


Its Theme 7s Mental Health 


By DR. M. G. CANDAU 
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For centuries mentally sick people were deprived of treatment befitting human beings. Modern psychiatry has 
proved them to be just sick people needing kindness and understanding like anyone in ill health. This picture of a 
beauty shop for women mental patients in the Philippines symbolizes the progress achieved in recent years. 


APRIL 7, WORLD HEALTH DAY 1959, has as its 
theme mental illness and mental health in today’s world. 
That people everywhere become aware of the facts of 
the present mental health situation will also be an ob- 
jective of the 1960 World Mental Health Year, spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Mental Health. 
Below, the REVIEW presents a brief appraisal of the 
problem by the Director-General of the World Health 


Oreanization. 


i2 


[' the amount of bodily disease in the world reached 

the proportions of many of the existing social ills with 
mental and emotional causes (delinquency, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, suicide, etc.), not to mention classical 
mental disease, an epidemic state would be declared 
and strong measures taken to combat it. 

This striking statement was made at a WHO sem- 
inar held a few years ago, and it is equally true today. 
In countries with well-developed health services, about 
half the total number of hospital beds are occupied by 
psychiatric cases. Careful studies of the out-patients at 
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large general hospitals have shown that one-third or 
more attend for complaints that can be traced to psy- 
chological causes. At some time in our lives indeed, 
most of us suffer from minor troubles that mar our 
happiness, disorganize our social and family relation- 
ships or affect our capacity for work. Too often such 
neurotic disturbances lead to over-indulgence in alcohol 
or to drug-taking, which may in turn affect the nervous 
system and predispose to still more serious mental 
disease. 

This increase in mental ill-health, involving i whole 
populations, has fortunately been accompanied by 
rapid progress in the treatment and prevention of men- 
tal disease, and also by a better understanding for the 
psychological strains and stresses that gravely , affect 
everyday behavior and are not without influence on the 
well-being of mankind. 


A Curable Sickness 


After centuries when mentally sick people were re- 
garded simply as “lunatics,” creatures irrevocably cut 
off from their fellows who had to be locked up in 
institutions or even chained in prisons, society is slow- 
ly losing its horror of mental disease and is coming to 
regard it as curable like any other sickness. Psychiatry 
is now accepted by the public on a par with other 
major branches of medicine, and gone are the days 
when the mental asylum’s main purpose was to “pro- 
tect society” by keeping patients indiscriminately shut 
away where they could do no harm. 

If treatment is begun early enough, between 70 and 
80 per cent of mental patients can nowadays be re- 
stored to a useful place in society. In some countries 
the average hospitalization time for patients who go 
away cured is less than six months. Large numbers of 
mental hospitals have been converted to “open door” 
hospitals, and very often it is possible for patients to 
continue living at home during, treatment. Also there 
are more and more voluntary patients at mental 
hospitals. 





Parallel with these advances, new knowledge has 
been gained about those physical ailments which are to 
some extent caused by psychological factors, and also 
about certain kinds of unsocial behavior that are now 
recognized as manifestations of mental ill-health. 

The old, hopeless belief that mental disease is wholly 
predetermined by heredity and therefore inescapable 
has given way before the evidence that environment 
may also play an important part, particularly in early 
childhood. This permits a more optimistic view, and 
underlines the truth that closely-knit family ties and a 
stable social structure are the best safeguards against 
the later development of mental health troubles. 


Rapid Change a Hazard 

It is often claimed that psychiatric disorders are less 
prevalent in the economically less-developed countries. 
More statistical evidence is needed to support this 
belief, but it may safely be said that mental health 
hazards become much greater among people under- 
going rapid social and economic changes, and also 
among the large floating populations that result from 
easier transport and communications. 

This has already occurred in the economically- 
developed countries and will certainly become more 
and more pronounced in areas where development is 
proceeding at a spectacularly rapid pace. 

I believe it to be important that people everywhere 
should open their eyes to the facts of the present mental 
health situation, and its underlying causes. This is one 
of the objectives of the World Mental Health Year in 
1960, sponsored by the World Federation of Mental 
Health and its member societies throughout the world. 

It is also the purpose of World Health Day 1959, 
which thus offers a suitable starting point in all coun- 
tries for a continuing crusade aimed at disseminating 
better knowledge of mental health problems, ensuring 
better care for the mentally unfit, and providing better 
chances for children to grow up in robust mental 
health. 





Special health, welfare, occupational and recreational services and community centres can be provided for those 
who outlive their close friends and relatives. This picture of a music group was taken at one of the twenty-two 


day centres run in the City of New York to help aged persons avoid loneliness. 








Economic and Social Council 


Mexico City Session 


Faces a Heavy Agenda 


JOR the first time since 1951 and for the second 

time in its history, the Economic and Social Coun- 

cil will hold a session in Latin America. The Council’s 

twenty-seventh session opens in Mexico City on April 7 
and is expected to last through April 24. 

Meetings will be held in the Hotel Prado, on the 
Avenida Juarez, one of the main thoroughfares of the 
Mexican capital, and overlooking beautiful Alameda 
Forest. All equipment and services will be provided for 
the session which is expected to concentrate on reports 


on industrialization, land reform and sources of energy 
which have been prepared for consideration of pos- 
sible United Nations aid in the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. 

The earlier Council session in Latin America was 
held in Santiago. Commenting on the results Hernan 
Santa Cruz of Chile, then President, said that the Coun- 
cil had gained valuable experience in observing on the 
spot the problems facing the region and that the people 
of the area had had the opportunity to observe at first 


For the second time, ECOSOC meets in Latin America. Mexico City’s Paseo de la Reforma. 
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hand the operations of a principal organ of the United 
Nations. The same returns are expected from the cur- 
rent session. 

A progress report on industrialization in under- 
developed countires prepared by the Secretary-General, 
in addition to reviewing the work of the Secretariat in 
that field during the past year, also includes informa- 
tion regarding the meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of Experts appointed to review the program of work 
in industrialization and productivity and to make rec- 
ommendations. Another report prepared by the Sec- 
retariat, entitled “Management of Industrial Enterprises 
in Under-Developed Countries,” and an issue of the 
Industrialization and Productivity Bulletin, contain- 
ing three articles prepared by the Secretariat on, re- 
spectively, problems of industrial management in under- 
developed countries faced by experts of United States 
Technical Assistance Administration, problems of size 
of plant in industry in underdeveloped countries and 
problems of establishment of national and regional 
technological research institutes, will be before the 
Council. The study of the Secretary-General entitled 
“The Development of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, 
Israel and Turkey” will also be available. 

In its deliberations on land reform, the Council will 
consider a progress resport on the work of the United 
Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Organization and other specialized 
agencies in their respective fields for the advancement 
of land reform, and a prospectus of the further report 
on land reform which is to be submitted to the Council. 


And in regard to sources of energy, the Council will 
have before it a report prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the work being done in the field of energy re- 
sources, together with recommendations regarding fu- 
ture work, and a progress report, also prepared by the 
Secretary-General, in collaboration with the specialized 
agencies concerned, on developments in the field of new 
sources of energy other than the atom (see page 6) 
together with recommendations regarding the agenda of 
an international conference on the subject. 


Freedom of Information 


Another important item on the session’s agenda is 
freedom of information. The Council will have before 
it a report of the Secretary-General on consultations 
which he has held with governments on media of in- 
formation in underdeveloped countries since the Coun- 
cil’s twenty-third session. 

The Council, at its session last summer, transmitted 
to the Commission on Human Rights a General As- 
sembly resolution requesting the Commission to con- 
sider the question of freedom of information early 
enough in its fifteenth session to enable it to report to 
the Council during its Mexico City session. The Com- 
mission has been invited to give particular attention to 
procedures by which constant review of problems of 
providing technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the field of information may be ensured. The 
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Assembly resolution also invited the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
other specialized agencies as appropriate to formulate 
concrete proposals in this field and to report on this 
matter in their annual reports to the Council. At its 
fifteenth session, which convened on March 16 at Head- 
quarters, the Commission on Human Rights gave 
further attention to the report of its Committee on 
Freedom of Information and the relevant sections of 
the reports of the Commission on Human Rights, 
UNESCO and other specialized agencies, dealing with 
these subjects, will be considered by the Council. 


Other Agenda Items 


Other items on the agenda are international com- 
mercial arbitration, international cooperation in cartog- 
raphy and the establishments of a list of national parks 
and equivalent reserves. The Council will have before 
it the resolution embodied in the Final Act of the 
United Nations Conference on International Com- 
mercial Arbitration, together with a report on the sub- 
ject prepared by the Secretary-General. 

The second United Nations Regional Cartographic 
Conference for Asia and the Far East was held in 
Tokyo, Japan, from October 20 to November 1, 1958. 
Pursuant to a resolution of the Council, the Secretary- 
General has prepared a report, covering the results of 
that conference, as well as a draft program for achiev- 
ing international uniformity in writing geographical 
names and amendments to the existing specifications 
of the International Map of the World on the Millionth 
Scale. 

On the initiative of the United States, a draft resolu- 
tion will be submitted to the Council which would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to establish a list of na- 
tional parks and equivalent reserves. The Council will 
have before it an explanatory memorandum. 

Among other tasks of the session will be consider- 
ation of the reports of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the Committee on Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations on applications and reapplications for consulta- 
tive status, and on hearings and applications for hear- 
ings, and of a report on the tenth session of the Popu- 
lation Commission, which was held in Geneva from 
February 9 to 20. 

The Council also has to renew by election one-third 
of the membership of the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, the Statistical Commission, the 
Population Commission, the Social Commission, the 
Commission on Human Rights and the Commission 
on the Status of Women; elect five members of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs; and elect twelve mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. The Secretary-General will submit to 
the Council for confirmation the names of those rep- 
resentatives of members of functional commissions 
nominated or renominated since the close of the twenty- 
sixth session. 





Assembly Charts Course for Cameroons 


y | rusteeship to End in the French Cameroons 


on Territory’s A ttainment of Independence an 1960 
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The United Nations Visiting Mission toured the British Cameroons from Octobe: 

29 to November 13, 1958, and the French Cameroons from November 14 to 

December 6. Members of the Mission seen here at a meeting with the Adamawa 

Native Authority in the Northern British Cameroons. At left: chief and elders of the Benue area 


wee thirteenth session of the General Assembly, 
which ended on March 13, will be remembered 
as a notable one in the evolution of dependent peoples 
towards the Charter’s goal of independence or self- 
government. The session marked the adoption of rec- 
ommendations paving the way for the attainment of 
full autonomy in West African trust territories. 

In the final hours of its session the Assembly adopted 
two resolutions, one on the future of the Cameroons 
under French administration and one on the Came- 
roons under British administration. Without a nega- 
tive vote the Assembly resolved that the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the French Cameroons be terminated 
when the territory attains independence on January 1, 
1960. The Assembly expressed confidence that elections 
for a new legislative assembly in the territory will be 
held at the earliest possible date after attainment of 
independence. It recommended that upon attainment 
of full statehood the country be admitted to United 
Nations membership. 

The Assembly’s second resolution concerned the 
destiny of the neighboring trust area of the British 
Cameroons which has also reached the threshold of 
independence. The Assembly recommended that sep- 
arate plebiscites be held under United Nations super- 
vision in both the northern and southern parts of the 
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territory in order to ascertain the wishes of the inhabi 
tants regarding their future. 

The plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons should 
take place, the Assembly recommended, about the 
middle of November 1959. The voters would be asked 
if they wish the Northern Cameroons to be part of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, when the Federation of 
Nigeria becomes independent, (in October 1960), 0: 
whether they favor deciding the future of the Northern 
Cameroons at a later date. 

The General Assembly resolved that the plebiscite 
in the Southern Cameroons should be conducted dur- 
ing the next dry season there, between the beginning 
of December 1959 and the end of April 1960. The 
questions to be put to the people in this plebiscite and 
the voting qualifications will, it was decided, be con- 
sidered at the next session of the Assembly. 

To supervise both the plebiscites in the British Came- 
roons the Assembly appointed Ambassador Djalal Ab- 
doh, of Iran, to be United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner. He will act on behalf of the Assembly and will 
subsequently submit separate reports on the conduct 
and results of the two plebiscites in time for the Assem- 
bly’s consideration before the end of its fourteenth 
session. 

The Assembly’s decision on the French Cameroons 
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was hailed by members as another important landmark 
in the peaceful evolution of Africa’s dependent peoples. 
Several members offered their salutations to the new 
state of the Cameroons and also paid tributes to 
France. A little more than two years earlier the Assem- 
bly, it may be recalled, had terminated the Trusteeship 
Agreement for British Togoland which, on March 6, 
1957, was joined with the former Gold Coast when 
the latter emerged as the independent nation of Ghana. 
Last November the Assembly reached another impor- 
tant decision on an African trust area when it endorsed 
a resolution concerning the attainment of independ- 
ence in 1960 of Togoland under French administration. 


Africa “Comes Into Its Own’’ 


In closing the Assembly’s session the President, Dr. 
Charles Malik, remarked on the leading role of the 
Assembly on African issues. Dr. Malik said the Assem- 
bly had also played an important role in terms of the 
active part undertaken by the African states themselves 
in its deliberations. He added: “Not only Africa was 
the subject of our consideration but the African peo- 
ples, through their representatives here, spoke more 
vigorously and more eloquently perhaps than ever 
before. 

“Africa then is coming into its own and the United 
Nations is playing a constructive role in this process. 
Through the orderly processes of the United Nations 
this organization is helping significantly in the emer- 
gence of the peoples of Africa into a status of dignity, 
freedom and independence.” 

Describing the Assembly’s resolution on the French 
Cameroons as one of “capital and historic impor- 
tance,” Louis Jacquinot of France said it had “conse- 
crated the accession to international personality of 
the future independent state of the Cameroons, which 
will be the first trust territory in history to attain 
independence, an independence which is unique.” 

He said that France was proud to have led to inde- 
pendence the two states whose administration was 
entrusted to it, first by the mandate and then by 
the Trusteeship Agreements. Simultaneously with its 
achievement of the dignified status of a free, inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation, the Cameroons would 
be able to enjoy all the rights of an adult member of 
the international community. Mr. Jacquinot added: 
“African solidarity involves no choice between France 
and Africa. France compels no one to make any choice. 
Faithful to a long tradition of struggle against all 
forms of discrimination—racial, economic or political 

—France proposes to remove the barriers of doubt, 
misunderstanding and violence and to maintain with 
all the peoples of Africa, whoever they may be, solid 
ties of esteem and friendship.” 

The General Assembly’s resolutions on the two 
Cameroons (see page 55 for full texts) stemmed from 
recommendations submitted by its Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee which had considered the issue at 
thirty-six meetings. 


In presenting the Fourth Committee’s report Arieh 
Eilan of Israel, Rapporteur of the Committee, re- 
called that once already he had had the privilege of 
introducing to the Assembly a draft resolution on the 
attainment of independence by a trust territory. Being 
called on twice during the same session to announce 
the realization of “the most noble objective of the 
International Trusteeship System” was, he said, a very 
unusual privilege and honor. 

The resolution on the French Cameroons was origi- 
nally sponsored in the Committee by the following 
twelve member states: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Federation of Malaya, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Paraguay and the United States. 
The resolution on the British Cameroons was sponsored 
in Committee by seven powers: Argentina, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Italy, Japan, New Zealand and Pakistan. 

Before endorsing the two proposals the Commit- 
tee had rejected a series of amendments introduced 
by a number of African nations. These had mainly 
called for the holding of new elections in the French 
Cameroons before the attainment of independence, 
and the abrogation of a 1955 decree outlawing certain 
political parties from the territory. 

During its debate the Committee heard statements 
by representative leaders from both the trust territories, 
including the Prime Minister of the French Cameroons, 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, and the Premier of the Southern 
British Cameroons, John Foncha (see page 46). 


The Background 


The question of the future of the two Cameroons 
was taken up during the first part of the General 
Assembly’s thirteenth session. On December 5, 1958, 
the Assembly adopted two resolutions on the subject. 
In resolution 1282 (XIII), the Assembly noted the 
declaration of the Government of France that the 
Cameroons under French administration was to achieve 
independence on January 1, 1960, thus fulfilling the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. It further noted 
the statement made by the representative of the United 
Kingdom that the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration was expected to achieve in 1960 the 
objectives set forth in Article 76 b of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

The Assembly then requested the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to examine, as early as possible during its twenty- 
third session, the reports of the United Nations Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa, 1958, 
and to transmit the same, with its observations and 
recommendations, to the Assembly not later than Feb- 
ruary 20, 1959, to enable the Assembly, in consulta- 
tion with the two administering authorities, to take 
the necessary measures in connection with the full 
attainment of the objectives of the Trusteeship System 
in the territories. 

In resolution 1281 (XIII), the Assembly decided 
to resume its thirteenth session on February 20, 1959, 
to “consider exclusively” the question of the future 
of the two trust territories. In accordance with the 
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first of these resolutions, the Trusteeship Council sub- 
mitted on February 19, 1959, a special report to 
the Assembly concerning the future of the two terri- 
tories. The Council recommended that the Assembly 
should terminate the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
French Cameroons when it attains full national inde- 
pendence on January 1 next, “in accordance with 
Article 76 b of the United Nations Charter.” The 
Trusteeship Council made no specific proposals on the 
future of the British Cameroons, believing that the 
Visiting Mission’s conclusions on that territory required 
further examination by the Assembly. 

The main emphasis in the Committee’s long debate 
was on the French Cameroons where the people had 
made known their desire for complete independence by 
1960. Speakers noted that the Visiting Mission in its 
report (see THE Review for March 1959) had clearly 
shown that there was no difference of opinion among 
the people on that point. 

Representatives expressed general agreement in rec- 
ognizing that the territory was now ready to become a 
sovereign state. Divergent views emerged, however, on 
the question of elections and on the amnesty measures 
enacted in the territory. Several members urged that 
new general elections should be held under United 
Nations supervision before independence in 1960. 
Those supporting proposals to that effect argued that 
the present Legislative Assembly in the French Came- 
roons had been elected as a territorial assembly for the 
specific purpose of considering a draft statute in 1955 


and that it was not, therefore, competent to pronounce 
on the question of independence. It was also pointed 
out that one of the main political parties in the territory 
had been outlawed at the time of the last elections. 

Other speakers emphatically opposed proposals for 
new elections in the French Cameroons. 


Problem In British Cameroons 


General agreement was also forthcoming that the 
time had arrived for the termination of trusteeship 
status in the British Cameroons. Members found, 
nevertheless, that the issues there were not so clear-cut 
as in the French Cameroons. Thus, it was noted that 
the people of the Northern British Cameroons had 
expressed a desire to join the Northern Region of an 
independent Nigeria in 1960, thereby attaining the aims 
of the Trusteeship System. The Visiting Mission had 
clearly indicated this desire and had reported a near 
consensus among the people on that point. 

In the Southern British Cameroons the Visiting Mis- 
sion had reported differences between the political 
parties in the House of Assembly as to the future of 
that part of the territory. Members agreed that the 
General Assembly’s task was to decide on the most 
appropriate procedures to determine the wishes of the 
people, in the light of this difference of opinion. 

A large number of the Committee’s meetings were 
devoted to hearing the views of petitioners, most of 
whom represented political groups in the French 
Cameroons. (Continued on page 45) 


Tribespeople in the Northern French Cameroons greet the Visiting Mission. 
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This is the third of a series of articles on the general theme of economic development. It is 


the purpose of this series to examine some of the main problems confronting the econom- 
ically underdeveloped countries and the steps being taken by their governments, with inter- 
national help, to overcome them. Above: Workers constructing Liberia’s first railway. 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ? 


II. 


How Governments Can Help to Promote Economic Development 


We have seen some of the principal obstacles to 
economic development. It remains to consider what 
steps can be taken by governments to overcome 
them. We shall then turn to the various international 
measures which have been designed to help govern- 
ments in this process. There are three main fields in 
which government action is being taken in many of the 
underdeveloped countries. They concern respectively 
(a) the shortage of various factors essential to in- 
dustrial production, (b) certain problems of technology 
and (c) such areas as fiscal and monetary policies in 
which governments must play a leading role. 


a. The Shortage of 
Various Factors of Production 


i. Searcity of Entrepreneurs 

Anyone who ventures to set up a new business or 
industry is, to a greater or lesser extent, risking his 
capital in that business. In an underdeveloped coun- 
try, the element of risk is often considerable, because 
much less is known about the country’s possibilities, 
and the machinery for exploiting those possibilities is 
itself imperfectly developed. Also, the entrepreneur in 
an underdeveloped country will probably have to as- 
sume many more functions in the business than he 
would elsewhere. The provision of capital, the adapta- 
tion of foreign techniques to local needs, the tasks of 
factory management, business promotion and sales may 
all, to some extent, fall to him, because there are too 
few colleagues available with the training to specialize 
in any of them. In the underdeveloped countries, it 
is usually difficult to find people with both the business 
initiative and the capital required to establish an in- 
dustry. Even where the combination is found, such an 
entrepreneur may be discouraged by having to make 
his fundamental decisions with far less reliable informa- 
tion at his disposal than would be the case in a de- 
veloped country. Market and consumer research may 
be virtually non-existent. The less satisfactory the 
Statistics he can consult, the greater will be the degree 
of risk for any undertaking he chooses. 
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Governments in the underdeveloped countries can 
do much to diminish this element of excessive, and dis- 
couraging, risk, by setting up a reliable statistical serv- 
ice and by providing a flow of accurate information 
on economic matters. A government which adopts an 
industrialization program will be expected to provide 
would-be industrialists with this kind of official as- 
sistance. In the early stages, official help may be given 
to industrialists in many ways which are later taken 
over by private bodies. In addition to creating a sta- 
tistical service and perhaps a pioneer market research 
organization, governments may also help to diminish 
risks by improving essential facilities such as transporta- 
tion and financial and insurance institutions, all of 
which will themselves promote economic development. 
Any action by a government to lessen the likelihood of 
arbitrary changes in its laws and regulations will also 
have the effect of stabilizing conditions and reducing 
the element of risk to private investors. 


In some of the underdeveloped countries, govern- 
ments have set up industrial development corporations 
or research institutes, which give practical help by 
studying the concrete problems of industry and so saving 
entrepreneurs a great deal of wasted time and capital. 
Thus in Ceylon the Institute of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has given advice to industrialists on the trees 
and plants of Ceylon which have industrial uses, on the 
preparation of a concentrated food product from coco- 
nut milk, on the making of sugar from the palmyra 
palm and from coconuts and on the production of all 
Ceylon’s requirements in acetic acid and industrial 
alcohol from her own sugar industry, thus saving a 
substantial outlay on imports. 

A rather similar initiative was taken by the Burmese 
Government, when it established a Technical Services 
Division in its Directorate of Industries. This division 
is intended to help both large and small industries in 
management, industrial engineering and the more tech- 
nical aspects of industry. It seeks the help of outside 
experts to improve the use of materials, manpower 
and machines in Burmese industry, concentrating on 
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specific problems and difficulties met with by Burma’s 
new industrialists in their day-to-day work. 

Governments sometimes themselves assume responsi- 
bility for launching new industries even in countries 
with an economy based on private enterprise. Thus 
steel industries, for which sufficient private backing 
was not available, were launched by the governments 
of Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru and the Union of 
South Africa. In other countries like Argentina, India 
and Mexico, steel industries were established partly by 
private initiative and partly by the government’s sub- 
scribing or lending a good proportion of the capital. 
Pakistan and Indonesia are countries in which most of 
the new plants have been established by the government 
or with government participation. Even in Japan, where 
private business later became so successful, it was th 
government which took the lead during the period of 
most rapid industrialization. When manufacturing at- 
tained a more important place in the Japanese econ- 
omy, government-owned factories were sold into pri- 
vate hands. 


li. Capital 

The great majority of people living in under- 
developed countries are far too poor to have money 
available for investment purposes. It would be useless at 
this stage to think of selling shares in industry to those 
occupying the lower two-thirds of the social pyramid. 
Millions of people own a loin-cloth and a mud hut as 
their total capital, millions more a sombrero and a 
half-starved donkey. 

Shortage of capital is one of the chief factors hinder- 
ing development. If more funds were available for in- 
vestment in land improvement, public utilities, transport 
undertakings, private industry, building, business enter- 
prises and other related fields, much better use could 
be made of the resources available. The governments 
of these countries are concerned with the problem of 
how to obtain this necessary capital for investment, 
since without it their development plans cannot advance 
beyond an elementary stage. While most citizens of the 
underdeveloped countries cannot save money for in- 
vestment purposes, those in higher income groups often 
tend to use their free capital for the purchase of land 
or houses or for a more luxurious standard of living. 
Traders who can save out of their profits generally use 
such savings to add to their stock, often by importing 
goods from abroad, which means that their savings 
leave the national economy. The problem is therefore 
both to increase the savings of the people and to en- 
courage those who have savings to invest them or part 
of them in industrial enterprises. Governments are 
seeking to do this in a variety of ways, sometimes 
through public or semi-public bodies like Turkey’s 
Industrial Development Bank or Mexico’s Nacional 
Financiera. 

In general, the confidence of investors grows when 
institutions like the joint-stock limited-liability com- 
pany become well established and can serve as a frame- 
work for industrial organization and as a magnet to 


attract capital. While it may not always be appropriate 
to introduce the precise form of institution which is 
proper to highly organized economies, governments 
can help by encouraging the growth of institutions ap- 
propriate to local conditions. They can promulgate 
sound laws for the flotation and operation of industrial 
companies and for the functioning of stock exchanges, 
finance houses and other institutions which help to 
attract savings and channel them into industry. 

Budget policy will always have an effect on the 
creation of savings. The greater the responsibility as- 
sumed by a government in the economic field, the 
more important will be its budget policy in connection 
with industrial capital. Any surplus which a govern- 
ment can achieve may e invested in one of its de- 
velopment plans or advanced to institutions which lend 
money for industrial purposes. During her first Five 
Year Plan, India spent nearly 1,000 million rupees of 
public money to promote various manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Some governments, without actually investing public 
funds, have helped industry by giving an official 
guarantee enabling firms to borrow capital abroad. In 
this way, Mexico’s third largest steel firm was enabled 
to secure a loan of $1.5 million from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. Other governments have guaran- 
teed a certain rate of interest to investors during the 
first years of an industry regarded as essential to the 
national development plan. 

An indirect, but important, way in which govern- 
ments can help to attract capital to industry is by pro- 
viding improved public facilities such as water and 
power, transport and communications, education and 
medical services, from all of which local industries 
stand to benefit in one way or another and without 
which they are unlikely to make rapid progress. 

A grouping of several small countries into an eco- 
nomic bloc, like that previously described in Central 
America, can obviously be carried out only by govern- 
ments. It offers new possibilities of economic activity 
across frontiers and holds out the prospect of more 
tempting market potentialities than could be offered 
to the investor in each country separately. 

Even though capital is in short supply in almost 
all of the underdeveloped countries, it appears that 
more would be forthcoming from the public of those 
countries, if suitable machinery existed for the purpose. 
In fact,.the response to appeals for investment capital 
has sometimes been unexpectedly large. During the 
British raj, India financed her first large iron and steel 
plant half a century ago, entirely by Indian capital, 
collected in three weeks from both large and small 
investors. 


iii. Labor and Skills 


No aspect of economic development can be more 
important than the proper use of a country’s man- 
power, and this is a field in which many essential steps 
must be taken by governments. In a purely material 
sense, investment in people is likely to prove as pro- 
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ductive as any investment in material resources, and 
often it will lead to a still greater increase in the flow 
of goods and services. This is especially obvious in two 
spheres which belong to governments, namely, public 
health and education. Many governments of under- 
developed countries are giving the highest priority to 
campaigns to wipe out debilitating diseases like malaria, 
tuberculosis, yaws and bilharzia, as well as to the 
teaching of elementary hygiene and the improvement of 
diets, which will help to increase the capacity to work. 

In addition to the attempt to make a whole popula- 
tion literate as soon as possible, the educational prior- 
ities of governments are generally concerned with three 
different tasks. The first of these is to provide agri- 
cultural extension services, aimed at teaching farmers 
to increase their yields by adopting improved methods, 
such as fertilizers and seed control. In some areas, it 
is believed that an increased yield of fifty per cent 
might be attained on the farms in twenty years or less, 
without any substantial reorganization or increase in 
capital. The second educational task is to provide train- 
ing for administrative officers, engineers, scientists, 
doctors, teachers and technicians of all kinds. The 
third is to train skilled workers to serve under them in 
the national development program — factory workers 
and foremen, craftsmen, medical assistants and so on. 

Beyond these specialized needs, however, it is im- 
portant to provide some means of explaining to the 
people the idea of economic development. If progress 
is to be rapid, the mass of the people must have their 
interest aroused. This can happen only if they are told 
how economic development can help to attain a just 
social order and a more satisfying life. All media of 
mass communication must play their part for this pur- 
pose in an orchestrated campaign. 


iv. Recruitment and Training 

The tasks of government involve another essential 
factor in regard to manpower. This is the need to 
obtain accurate information on the size and quality 
of the labor force. It is important to know the density 
and distribution of the population, its relative age 
groups, the various occupations pursued by the people, 
their degrees of skill and remuneration. Such a survey 
will provide governments with much fundamental in- 
formation and will have a great influence on the selec- 
tion of priorities and methods. It may be necessary, for 
example, to know how many people could be removed 
from the land to industrial jobs without reducing agri- 
cultural output. In 1937, an estimate in Egypt suggested 
that about half the farm population in that country was 
redundant. The figure is known to be high in many 
other areas. In contrast to the situation in Egypt, a 
stage has been reached in the Belgian Congo and South 
Africa where more industrial workers can be recruited 
in the villages only at the risk of disrupting the agrarian 
economy. 


Once it is established how many people of working 
age are available, where they live and what skills they 
have, the problem of recruitment for new jobs in in- 
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dustry and elsewhere is greatly simplified. In this field 
again, governments can help by organizing domestic 
recruitment in such a way as not to upset other sectors 
of the economy. Governments have an interest in re- 
cruitment both from the point of view of industry and 
from that of the workers. They can make sure that fair 
recruitment practices are followed, that an intelligible 
contract of employment is offered to the worker and 
that labor legislation covering conditions of work is 
complied with. They may also encourage such welfare 
services for the worker as medical treatment, recrea- 
tional facilities and low-price shops, to help him in his 
adjustment to new ways of life. Both industrialists and 
workers often find a government employment service 
a great help in the labor market. Such a service some- 
times begins as a pilot project for one specific recruiting 
campaign. Later, the government may extend its serv- 
ices to provide aptitude tests and vocational guidance. 
If its officials acquire some knowledge of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for new industries, they may help to 
eliminate casual recruiting at the factory gate or in the 
villages, and can provide some measure of confidence 
for both parties when they enter on an agreement. With- 
out an efficient employment service, it would be difficult 
for any country to make good use of the labor and 
skills available to it. 

A greater problem is that of increasing the supply 
of trained and skilled workers. Experience in Asia and 
Africa has shown that factory workers can be trained 
relatively quickly to perform quite intricate tasks. The 
main difficulty lies with the higher levels-—foremen, 
supervisors, technicians, maintenance engineers, design- 
ers, research workers, managers and all the administra- 
tive and executive personnel needed for organizing pro- 
duction. The lack of trained and responsible staff shows 
itself in faulty planning, poor choice of materials, 
breakdowns both of machinery and of coordination and 
bad staff relations. Even when a factory has been 
opened in spite of the initial handicaps we have seen, 
the shortage of trained personnel may cause frequent 
delays, waste, bottlenecks and other obstacles to its 
efficiency. 

Here the government has a vital role to play. The 
national educational system now being set up in most 
underdeveloped countries aims at compulsory free 
schooling for all citizens but, in many cases, this must 
remain a long-range objective. Meanwhile, it is difficult 
to train illiterate men and women. Governments are 
making great efforts to overcome these difficulties and 
to provide technical training for increasing numbers of 
citizens. Many Asian and Latin American countries lay 
stress on vocational training and on the opening or ex- 
pansion of technological colleges and training institutes. 
In planning their training programs, governments must 
not narrow the educational horizon by too much em- 
phasis on technical training alone. On the other hand, 
they must not so stress the literary side of education as 
to create a surplus of would-be white-collar workers 





without jobs. This surplus exists in some countries, 
and student unrest and indiscipline have been noted as 
signs of it in a generation that sees only a bleak future 
after the doors of the university close behind it. An 
additional difficulty in some areas is that certain oc- 
cupations like medicine and the law have a prestige 
value surpassing the rest. In West Africa, for example, 
it was long found impossible to recruit a single African 
graduate as a mining engineer. On a lower educational 
level, the objective is sometimes to obtain any kind 
of .clerical post.on:teaving school. To work with the 
hands, as a carpenter or mechanic, is held to be de- 
grading, even if the pay is higher. 

The importance of training is so great in economic 
development and the problems involved are so complex 
that only a government can reconcile all the different 
interests involved and can provide a training program 
broad enough and attractive enough to meet all the 
demands likely to be made upon it. 


v. Natural Resources 

Economic development has been held up in many 
parts of the world by shortage of natural resources such 
as water, fuel and raw materials. Water shortage is 
particularly serious, as seen in countries like South 
Africa, Libya and Jordan. Unlike fuel, which is notably 
lacking in Argentina, Eritrea, Jamaica, and Pakistan, 
water cannot bear the cost of transportation across 
great distances. Whatever governments can do to de- 
velop local resources is therefore likely to promote in- 
dustrial growth. 

A country which has remained underdeveloped will 
probably find that it has more natural resources than 
were previously known, and a very important step 
which must be taken by governments is to find out 
precisely what a country does possess in minerals, 
timber, waterpower and soil resources. Private pros- 
pecting is adding to such knowledge in many parts of 
the world, but economic development plans require an 
overall survey of a country’s resources which only its 
government can organize. 

Making such surveys is a laborious and expensive 
task, especially in countries where mountain, jungle or 
desert regions make the process more than usually 
difficult. In recent years, aerial photography has come 
increasingly to the fore, but it remains a costly method 
which not all governments can afford. Sometimes a 
natural resource such as waterpower depends upon a 
river flowing through more than one country; and an 
example was recently set where, for the first time in 
history, four governments associated themselves to de- 
velop the Mekong River basin in Southeast Asia. The 
four governments were Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam and, by combining their resources, they will 
have more funds at their disposal and will enable the 
engineers, aerial photographers and others to prepare 
their plans more efficiently for the use of the great river. 


Governments are also helping to develop research 
into the best ways of utilizing natural resources. For 
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this purpose, they work closely with universities and 
scientific bodies, sometimes establishing, as we have 
seen, new organs like the Ceylon Institute of Industrial 
and Scientific Research to advise both private firms 
and public authorities. This the Institute is doing so 
successfully that other Asian countries have sought 
advice from it on their own industrial problems. Re- 
search organizations of this kind often discover an 
industrial value in local materials, even in waste prod- 
ucts, which can form the basis of new industries, while 
their experiments may show how to make better use 
of resources already being exploited or how to save 
money in processing them. 

Sometimes, research may not be able to suggest a 
worthwhile change in current practice. Thus Ghana 
and Nigeria, which produce most of the world’s cocoa, 
cannot manufacture chocolate from it themselves be- 
cause the climate is unsuitable. However, on the other 
side of Africa, in Uganda, research did reveal a tech- 
nique for making the local limestone satisfactory as a 
source of cement, and so cutting down import costs. 
Due to the presence of phosphates in the limestone, 
cement made from it was weak and did not set well. 
The demand for cement in Uganda’s development pro- 
gram was strong enough for the authorities to encour- 
age research, and a way was found to remove the 
phosphate. The Tororo cement works, opened in 1953, 
now form an important industry working to promote 
Uganda’s industrialization. 

The import of raw materials may call for govern- 
ment intervention. Some industries are obliged to im- 
port all their raw materials, and the consequent in- 
crease in the country’s imports has an effect on its 
balance of payments and is therefore of direct concern 
to the government. A policy decision may have to be 
taken as to whether the foreign exchange thus being 
spent is justified in the interests of economic develop- 
ment or whether steps should be taken to produce the 
raw material locally—as in the case of Uganda’s cement 
—or to encourage alternative industries requiring fewer 
imports of raw materials, or none at all. In any event, 
the governments of underdeveloped countries are all 
concerned to ensure that their resources are being used, 
at each stage of the development program, to the best 
effect. 


b. Problems of Technology 


Industrialization always involves a number of prob- 
lems of a technical nature. How far should machinery, 
methods and techniques evolved in a different environ- 
ment be altered to suit conditions elsewhere? Some- 
times, machinery or the layout of factories requires 
alteration. The change may concern methods of work 
or the end product itself. Generally speaking, the 
simpler of alternative techniques is more likely to suit 
inexperienced workers in an underdeveloped country, 
and the best methods are usually those that make the 
best use of local factors of production. In a country 
where capital is scarce and the output of workers very 
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Devising new and 
speedy methods of 


land reclamation 
will help to increase 
agricultural pro- 
duction in many 
underdeveloped 
countries. The 
building of this type 
of simple weir has 
done much to solve 
irrigation problems 
in Korea. 


Experience in Asia 
and Africa has 
taught that workers 
can be trained 
quickly to perform 
intricate tasks, as 
this picture of 
Nigerian cabinet 
makers shows. 
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low, it may be wise to start by using wheelbarrows in- 
stead of conveyor belts on earthmoving jobs, thereby 
offering a livelihood to underemployed workers and 
perhaps arousing their interest in the project. In some in- 
stances, American machines or techniques may be judged 
best, in others those evolved in Europe or Japan may 
be better suited to a particular set of conditions. 
Governments are taking a great interest in such prob- 
lems and are often able to contribute to their solution. 

One major problem in the field of technology con- 
cerns the rival claims of village industry and handi- 
crafts, as against “modern” factory techniques. In coun- 
tries where most of the population consists of poor 
farmers producing little or no margin of food for sale, 
an urgent necessity is to provide them, for reasons 
which have been made clear above, with additional 
income. This can often be done by encouraging handi- 
crafts and small-scale industries practised in their vil- 
lage. The farmers or their relatives engaged in such 
crafts can work at home and earn at least a small 
margin over and above their intake of food from the 
land. Naturally, however, output per worker in such 
industries is very low, and there is often disagreement 
among economists and politicians as to how far village 
industries and sma'l-scale enterprises of this nature 
should be encouraged. This problem goes to the heart 
of national policy on economic development, and the 
governments of most underdeveloped countries are 
seeking to obtain full information and advice on just 
such alternatives facing them. 

In many cases, it has been decided that the en- 
couragement of small-scale industries, as a first step, 
is the best means of introducing industrial organization 
and techniques into predominantly agricultural societies. 
The handicrafts not only add to the income of the 
people; they help to collect and use whatever capital 
and skills exist in rural areas. In India, immediately 
after independence, more than six times as many peo- 
ple were working in cottage industries as in factories, 
although the average output of the factory workers 
was more than three times as great. To prevent a rapid 
breakdown of cottage industries, governments can in- 
troduce a variety of measures. They can expand the 
market for manufactured products and give a low 
priority to the encouragement of factories that might 
compete unduly with the village handicrafts. Govern- 
ments can also help the cottage industries to produce 
more by introducing new techniques, village coopera- 
tives and officially sponsored credit facilities. 

In some countries governments have helped small 
industries by extending electric power facilities to them. 
Most of Denmark’s present industries grew out of cot- 
tage handicrafts, aided by the new mechanical power. 
Machinery and the use of electric power will, in turn, 
call for new credit facilities and training which, again, 
will often be provided under government auspices. As 
this process continues, the village economy will become 
diversified. The villagers will import more and will 
export more, and they will require new skills in such 


fields as the maintenance and repair of equipment and 
in the organization of their sales. At all stages of de- 
velopment up to the factory using mass production 
methods, governments can give valuable help by super- 
vising research on the economic and social implications 
of technological advance and on the emphasis which 
should be placed on alternative methods and tech- 
niques. 


e. Fiseal and Credit Pelicies 


Governments exert considerable influences on the 
process of economic development by their policies re- 
garding taxation, credit, exchange control and financial 
matters in general. As a means of increasing the rate 
of investment in industrial enterprise, tax incentives 
are now a feature in most underdeveloped countries. 
These concessions to industry are intended to influence 
those who are seeking to invest their capital, and it is 
clear that they should be carefully designed to offset any 
loss in revenue which the government will incur. Other 
measures by governments to lead funds into useful 
channels are reduced property taxes or license fees and 
concessions on profits taxes. Sometimes, tax exemption 
will be granted on all income which is plowed back 
into industry. 

The credit policies of governments have an equally 
important part to play in economic development. Here, 
an ever-present danger is that of inflation, which may 
easily be provoked by government action to provide 
credit and may as easily get out of hand. In all countries 
undergoing rapid economic development, the risk of in- 
flation must be constantly in the minds of government 
officials. Credit must be made available in order to 
encourage the economic development which is essential 
to raise living standards, but governments must ensure 
that the total amount of money in circulation never 
gets out of step with the country’s real wealth and stage 
of economic progress, and that each sector of the econ- 
omy receives a share appropriate to its needs in the 
development process. Inflation, perhaps galloping in- 
flation, will set in when these safeguards are not main- 
tained. 

Financia! policies reflect a government’s views on 
economic development, and are also one element in 
the complex background against which that develop- 
ment proceeds. The tendency in most of today’s under- 
developed countries is for governments to take the 
lead by drawing up far-reaching plans, which cover 
public expenditures on economic development over a 
period of time. Thus, within the framework of the na- 
tional budget, the various government agencies are 
compelled to look ahead and to determine their prior- 
ities within that plan. In this way, both the country’s 
financial authorities and the engineers and other tech- 
nicians can work to precise schedules drawn up well 
in advance, although such plans must be subject to 
constant revision in the light of changing circumstances. 


Financial planning is fundamental to the government 
of any state and, in economic development, no aspect 
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of government intervention can exert a greater stimu- 
lating or restraining influence than decisions on prob- 
lems of finance and credit. 


d. Limitations of Government Influence 


Great as the influence of governments must be on 
the economic development process, it is possible to 
overestimate it. In all ages, those wielding authority 
often have tended to see their role in shaping the 
affairs of mankind as more permanently decisive than 
history has shown it to be. Governments depend in the 
long run on the peoples they direct and the success or 
failure of governmental plans, however enlightened, will 
be the result of what are sometimes half-conscious at- 
titudes and resistances among the masses of men. No 
government can guarantee that its ends or methods 
will be approved by its people of another generation, or 
even another decade. No ruler can be sure that human 
patience will stay the course. These things are part of 
the inscrutable process of history. Allowance must 
always be made for the operation of unforeseen factors, 
changes in the national will, emergencies, unpredictable 
influences that make attempts to forecast human history 
so hazardous. One thing, however, is certain. Economic 
development, being a human phenomenon, is subject to 
these influences in a high degree and, while no govern- 
ment can be assured of success with its economic plan- 
ning, it can be certain that no plans will produce last- 
ing results unless the understanding and cooperation of 
the people have been enlisted in them. It is the people, 
as individuals, who must be persuaded that the long 
years of toil are really worthwhile. It is the people who 
must realize that their living standards will not rise 
without an arduous and unremitting effort by their own 
hands and minds. 

The inhabitants of the economically underdeveloped 
countries are learning that the path of economic de- 
velopment is no easy one, however much help comes 
to them from their governments and from abroad. As 
for the citizens of economically developed countries 
furnishing most of that help, they do not always grasp 
the importance of what their governments are doing 
in their name. Their minds, and their media of informa- 
=m, pith tend to dwell a the political aspect of in- Studies and surveys are the backbone of all economic plan- 
ternational affairs. Economic plans and planners have ning and development, Many governments seek international 
little appeal for “the man in the street,” who finds it aid in surveying work. Here an FAO expert is shown 
hard to give his support to something which his news- engaged in photo analysis for a Sao Paulo soil survey. 
paper seldom mentions, or may even present to him as 
a contributory reason for his high taxes. The meaning 
of his own tiny share in helping the emergence of a 
better world is seldom made clear to him. In many 
countries supplying extensive aid, the citizen’s en- 
thusiasm has to be won for a course which his govern- 
ment may be pursuing resolutely, but with little beat- 
ing of drums. 


ernments lack the resources of knowledge and experi- 
ence of which their countries are in urgent need. They, 
in turn, require help from beyond their borders, and 
the international organizations are providing precisely 
that help on an increasing scale. In our next installment, 
we shall see how the United Nations and the specialized 

If the influence of governments can reach no further agencies are assisting governments in the manifold steps 
than the people will, in the long run, accept, it is also they are taking to promote economic development all 
subject to a limitation of a different kind. Many gov- over the world. 
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A Nepalese census offi- 
cial at work on a “ta- 
tami” floor in a Japan- 
ese home during the 
field experiments. 


CENSUS TRAINING 


mn Japan 


Government officials likely to play key roles in the 
national censuses of population and agriculture to be 
taken, in 1960 and subsequent years, in the countries 
of Asia and Latin America attended two census train- 
ing centres operated late in 1958 in Tokyo, Japan, and 
Lima, Peru. The United Nations and FAo jointly 
sponsored these centres under their respective decen- 
nial world-wide census programs. The Inter-American 
Statistical Institute co-sponsored the centre held in 
Lima with the assistance of the United States Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. The Ford Foun- 
dation contributed materially to the centre in Tokyo. 


‘ 


1 Japanese instructor explains how to classify the population 
by occupation, industry and other economic characteristics 


Right: French-speaking participants from Cambodia, Laos and 


Vietnam and their Japanese interpreter enumerating a farm 


Participants from North Borneo and Thailand interview mem- 


bers of an urban household through two Japanese colleagues 


_ 
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Fellows interviewing a farmer in a community where hill- 
side farming takes place at 4,000 metres above sea level. 


A participant from Panama collects information on agriculture. 
Schools were closed during the census so that teachers could help 


and wm Peru 


For about 15 weeks, 51 participants from 17 countries 
of Asia and the Far East and 76 participants from 18 
countries in Latin America received theoretical and 
practical training in census taking. An international 
staff of specialists, together with high statistical officials 
of the Governments of Japan and Peru, gave lectures 
on census administration and concepts, sampling and 
data processing. To test various concepts and pro- 

A local teacher enumerates a woman and young child cedures, experimental censuses of population, housing 
and agriculture were held in areas near Tokyo and 
Lima. The peoples and governments of Japan and 
Peru fully cooperated in these projects. 


One of the first questions asked was the age of each person. The old 

lady (left) stated that she was 92 years old. Below: Participants from 

Ecuador, Guatemala and Peru traveled on horseback to this farm area. 
= > 
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The Asian Countries and World Trade 


Their Position Reviewed 


by ECAFE Committee on Trade at Meeting in Bangkok 


Ta present position of Asian coun- 
tries in international trade was de- 
lineated at the recent meeting of the 
ECAFE Committee on Trade, one of 
the main organs of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE). In general, 
the picture that emerged was one of 
dependence but at the same time those 
present sensed a great swell of feeling 
that this difference must be reduced 
and converted into a position of greater 
strength. It appeared that the change 
which would benefit world trade in 
general, and was therefore in the com- 
mon interest, was one that would still 
depend to a large extent on initiatives 
and attitudes to be taken by the great 
trading countries outside the region. 
And yet there was a sense of dy- 
namism, a feeling that Asian countries 
also, by their own action, could help 
to induce more favorable treatment 
for themselves in international com- 
merce. To illustrate: each Asian coun- 
try in turn reviewed how its economy 
had been affected by the recession of 
1957-58 in the western hemisphere. 
Most of the Asian countries, as sellers 
of raw materials, had suffered severely 
by the slack in prices of these mate- 
rials. In the same way, now that prices 
had been on the upswing, they were 
beginning to feel that the worst was 
over. But the experience highlighted 
their unease at being vulnerable to ex- 
ternal factors especially since a loss 
in foreign exchange earnings had a 
direct and unfavorable effect on their 
programs of economic development. 
Several countries recounted how they 
had been forced to reduce imports of 
capital goods and machinery because 
of the lowered value of their export 
products. 

While they saw the need for diversi- 
fying their economies in order to re- 


duce their dependence on a few com- 
modities and materials, they felt none 
the less that the situation also needed 
international attention. The Commit- 
tee’s final report underlined this feel- 
ing, and said that the major industrial 
trading nations of the world have re- 
sponsibility in finding a solution to 
this problem of instability in com- 
modity prices. 

The Committee noted that, despite 
a decline in export earnings and for- 
eign exchange reserves, the countries 
of the region have tried where possible 
to liberalize and simplify their systems 
of import and exchange controls and 
the trend is towards less and less dis- 
crimination. However, the Committee 
expressed the view that in the trade 
policy of underdeveloped countries it 
may be desirable to make selective use 
of import controls for promoting or 
protecting industries, and to maintain 
employment and income. 


Measures to Improve the 
Situation 

As further measures to be taken by 
themselves to alleviate the situation, 
the Committee observed that several 
countries of the region have continued 
their bilateral trade and payments ar- 
rangements with countries both within 
and outside. It recognized that most 
of these arrangements are “aimed at 
establishing new trade relationships 
and securing new markets” for some 
traditional exports. It recommended 
that more attention should be given 
by the Asian countries to promoting 
tourism as a source of foreign ex- 
change. 

This discussion of commodity prices 
showed that external influences caus- 
ing the fluctuations in these prices 
were dominant and even decisive. At 
the same time the discussion showed 


how Asian countries by their own 
action could, to an extent, mitigate the 
adverse effects of their exposure to the 
forces outside. But, in essence, the 
situation remains unchanged: the real 
solution to the problem depends on 
international action which will only be 
possible in a sympathetic climate. The 
discussion of the problem in ECAFE, 
among the countries directly affected, 
and in other forums of the United 
Nations can help to create such a 
climate. 


The European Common Market 


A similar though less pervasive ex- 
ternal factor acting tangibly on Asian 
economies was seen in the European 
Common Market formed by the six 
members of the European Economic 
Community—Belgium, France, Italy, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

The Committee’s debate happened 
to follow by a few weeks the coming 
into effect on January 1, 1959, of the 
provisions of the Rome Treaty by 
which the Community was established. 
The debate was serious and construc- 
tive, with Asian spokesmen willing and 
able to see the positive aspects while 
they made no bones about what they 
considered were disquieting features. 
The two members of the European 
Common Market who are in ECAFE, 
France and Netherlands, on their side 
were no less helpful and open-minded 
from their point of view. 

In outline the debate took this form: 

Fears were expressed by the Asian 
countries that the establishment of the 
Common Market was likely to hurt 
their export trade, to reduce their 
foreign exchange earnings, and there- 
by force them to cut down the imports 
of machinery and capital goods which 
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they need to purchase abroad for their 
economic development programs. 

The European representatives, for 
their part, held that in the long run 
the Common Market would stimulate 
world—and Asian—trade and that in 
any event the necessary adjustments 
could be made on a short-term basis. 

While Asian delegates were willing 
to recognize that the full impact of 
the Common Market could not be 
clearly envisaged at this early stage, 
they considered none the less that they 
had legitimate grounds for anxiety 
which they appealed to the European 
Economic Community to allay. Asian 
delegates held that the preferential 
position of the Associated Territories 
of the six members of the European 
Community would in fact discriminate 
against Asian exports and disrupt the 
traditional pattern of world trade. The 
representatives of these countries de- 
clared they fully supported inter- 
national arrangements designed to 
bring about an expansion of world 
trade in general, but they saw in the 
European Economic Community a 
protectionist element which was likely 
to operate in a contrary direction. 

While the general approach of the 
Asian countries was similar, there were 
differences in their degree of concern 
regarding their particular exports and 
markets. Vietnam, Thailand and Ma- 
laya, for instance, viewed the immedi- 
ate specific impact of the Common 
Market with more equability than 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia or Japan. In- 
dia and Japan were among those coun- 
tries which would like to see further 
efforts to develop economic coopera- 
tion in the region as, for instance, 
greater trade within the region itself. 
Possibilities for such trade had been 
shown in the recent intra-regional 
trade promotion talks arranged by 
ECAFE, Said their representatives. Aus- 
tralia was one of those countries which 
saw in the Community arrangements 
an element of excessive “agricultural 
protectionism” which it considered was 
not in the spirit which animated world 
trade. 

The position of the two Common 
Market members was that the level of 
common external tariffs to be applied 
by the Community was not yet deter- 
mined, and that generally more ex- 
perience should be allowed before 
making any criticism of the European 
Common Market. They emphasized 
that the six members of the Commu- 
nity would always be willing to con- 
sult the views of third countries on 
matters arising out of the F ~me Treaty 
by which the Community had been 
established. They declared that the 
good faith of the Community had al- 
ready been displayed by extending the 
reduction of 10 per cent on the com- 
mon tariff to all members of the Gen- 
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eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and also to 
other countries adhering to the clause 
of the most-favored-nation treatment. 
They emphasized their belief that the 
establishment of the European Com- 
munity would redound to the benefit 
of world trade which it was fully in 
the interest of the six to see expanded 
as far as possible. They realized, they 
declared, that they could not hope to 
increase their own exports to the 
countries of Asia unless they also in- 
creased their imports, since the ability 
of these countries to purchase the 
Community’s products would depend 
upon their foreign exchange earnings. 


“Fair and Reasonable Access”’ 


As for the position of the territories 
associated with the Community, the 
six only sought their economic and 
industrial development. They reiterated 
that a time for adjustment was allowed 
for under the Common Market ar- 


- Tangements and they were not at all 


pessimistic of the future. 

In its final report, the Committee 
expressed the hope that the products 
of Asian countries will be given “fair 
and reasonable access” to the coun- 
tries of the European Common Mar- 
ket, and that “actual policies pursued 
by the European Economic Commu- 
nity would not be restrictive but would 
be conducive to an expansion of world 
trade.” 

Recognizing the fears widely ex- 
pressed by the countries of the region 
regarding the possible adverse effects 
of the Common Market on their ex- 
port trade, the Committee welcomed 
“assurances given by the Common 
Market countries” that the interests of 
third countries “would be adequately 
safeguarded.” The Committee also 
found satisfaction in the reduction in 
some tariff duties extended by the 
European Economic Community to a 
number of other states, as pointed out 
to the Committee by France and the 
Netherlands. 

At the same time, the Committee 
felt that it was too early to make an 
adequate assessment of the possible 
effect of the European Common Mar- 
ket and it asked the ECAFE secretariat 
to study the subject closely in coopera- 
tion with the other international or- 
ganizations concerned. 


Both on the question of the Euro- | 


pean Common Market and on the 
larger issue of commodity prices, some 
Asian countries again emphasized the 
virtue of closer inter-Asian relation- 
ships. The trade talks held in January 
1959 among fifteen Asian countries 
and territories were mentioned as 
showing possibilities for greater trade 
within the region. Expanded intra- 
regional trade would naturally reduce 


the vulnerability of the region’s econo- 
my to impulses from outside. 

Time and again statistics have been 
cited in the United Nations and out- 
side showing that while world trade is 
expanding, the share of the Asian 
countries in it has been on the decline. 
And in this context if the trade with- 
in the Asian region can be increased 
it will obviously be all to the good. 

None the less, on this matter of more 
intra-regional trade, the Asian coun- 
tries showed their sense of responsibil- 
ity as members of the world commun- 
ity by reiterating that they sought 
more trade with each other as a part 
of expanded world trade, and not as 
an isolationist benefit for themselves 
alone. In fact at the intra-regional 
trade talks in Bangkok, which preced- 
ed the Committee’s meeting, it was 
made clear that though the talks were 
among Asian countries only, their pur- 
pose was not exclusive or discrimina- 
tory against the rest of the world. 


Ocean Freight Rates 


Another important subject discussed 
by the Committee was that of ship- 
ping rates. Asian countries repeated a 
charge that the rates they have to pay 
for shipping their goods and for their 
imports, are excessive and discrimina- 
tory, that they have a detrimental 
effect on their foreign trade, and put 
them at a severe disadvantage in the 
markets of the world. 

The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Japan, which own ship- 
ping lines, held that the rates charged 
by the shipping companies reflect costs, 
and that this is a matter in which 
governments should not intervene; 
they also held that one of the reasons 
for the high rates charged in the re- 
gion is the inadequacy of port facili- 
ties and installations. 

Asian countries — Thailand, Paki- 
stan, India, China, Vietnam, Ceylon, 
Korea, the Federation of Malaya and 
Indonesia—were unanimous in asking 
for national and international action 
to rationalize freight rates charged on 
goods shipped to and from the coun- 
tries of the region. They were dis- 
satisfied with the present situation by 
which the shipping conferences deter- 
mine freight rates, and they alleged 
that these rates tend to be arbitrary 
and are fixed without consulting their 
views. They held that freight rates did 
not always reflect costs and that high- 
er rates are charged on some com- 
modities than on others. Cases were 
cited where Asian exports could not 
meet competition in world markets al- 
legedly because of the high and dis- 
criminatory freight charges levied on 
them. There is also unfair discrimina- 
tion, they said, in the rate charged to 
certain ports in the region. 





While these delegates noted that 
freight rates had recently been in de- 
cline, they considered that the present 
levels continue to be unduly high. In- 
stances were given of countries and 
commodities in the region which had 
not shared in this decline. 

These countries realized the im- 
portance of improving their port fa- 
cilities—and measures to this end be- 
ing taken in the several countries were 
enumerated—but they felt also that it 
would be in the interests of each coun- 
try to develop its own national ship- 
ping. The representatives of these 
countries hoped that the maritime na- 
tions would do their best to fix ship- 
ping rates which were fair and non- 
discriminatory. 

Japan (the only Asian country to 
have a considerable merchant marine) 
adhered to a different view and held 
that the present system of fixing rates 
at freight conferences should not be 
interfered with. Its representative 
pointed out that most port facilities 
in south east Asia are still inadequate 
with the situation becoming worse 
during the rainy season; in consequence 
shipping operators had to levy sur- 
charges where necessary. 

The United Kingdom and the Unit- 
ed States were the other maritime 
countries to participate in the debate. 
The United Kingdom held that freight 
rates charged from the region are a 
reflection of higher costs, and it em- 
phasized the factor of delays and slow 
turn-round of vessels because of in- 
adequate installations or labor unrest 
at some of the Asian ports. The United 
Kingdom and Japan both pointed out 
that while regular shipping lines fixed 
their rates at the freight conferences, 
ramps levied rates based on the factors 
of demand and supply. The United 
Kingdom added that the shipping lines 
are, however, becoming more con- 
scious of the needs of the region, 
though they have their own difficulties. 

The United States was opposed to 
government control of ocean freight 
rates; such control, it held, would be 
“inimical to the best interests of inter- 
national commerce.” 

The USSR suggested that more at- 
tention should be given to developing 
national shipping in the Asian coun- 
tries and noted that a shipping agree- 
ment between itself and Japan had 
been concluded to establish a regular 
navigation line between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. U Nyun, Acting Executive Sec- 
retary of ECAFE, summarizing the dis- 
cussion, suggested that to get immedi- 
ate results Asian governments might 
wish to contact the shipping lines di- 
rectly. At the same time they might 
consider making more use of tramp 
shipping. He noted that the ECAFE 
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Railroad depot in Bangkok. In the city are the headquarters of the Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far East. During its fifteenth session ended on 

March 19, in Broadbeach, Australia, ECAFE concentrated on trade expansion 

and industrialization efforts, fluctuation of commodity prices, population pres- 
sures and the Lower Mekong River development project. 


secretariat had been asked to keep the 
matter in review, and meanwhile he 
requested the countries concerned to 
keep the secretariat informed of their 
continuing experience in the matter. 


A Final Assessment 


The final report of the Committee 
made this assessment: 

On the question of ocean freight 
rates, it noted the views of several 
countries of the region that “high and 
frequently fluctuating freight rates” 
constitute “a serious obstacle to the 
development of their export trade.” 
It also noted that many countries 
have taken up their difficulties directly 
with the shipping conferences and in 
some cases consultative machinery has 
been established. On the other hand, 
it pointed out that several other coun- 
tries feel that existing procedures are 
not adequate or satisfactory and that 
further measures need to be devised. 
The Committee recognized that sev- 
eral countries of the region have un- 
dertaken improvement of port facili- 
ties and the construction of national 
shipping is also being paid attention. 
It emphasized, however, that most 


countries of the region will continue 
for some time to depend on external 
shipping and that equitable rates are 
therefore “of vital and continuing im- 
portance to the trade of the region.” 

The discussion of these three ques- 
tions—the prices of primary Asian 
products on the world market; the 
establishment of the European Eco- 
nomic Community; and the matter of 
ocean freight rates—as they affect the 
trade of the Asian countries exposed 
the basic weakness of Asian econo- 
mies, namely, their instability and vul- 
nerability to external influences, and 
especially to conditions in ‘he indus- 
trialized countries of the western hem- 
isphere. The important role of external 
aid in national programs of economic 
development in the ECAFE region is 
only another aspect of the same 
problem. 


An Increased Solidarity 


But that being said there is a silver 
lining to this lowering skyscape: the 
increasing sense of solidarity, the 
warm regional feeling that is now be- 
coming more and more palpable at 
ECAFE meetings, and a sense of final 
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strength born out of the increasingly 
overt feeling that the natural resources 
of the region are high and that they 
will in the end tip the scales. But 
these feelings apart, the Asian coun- 
tries at the Committee on Trade were 
quick to seize on every opportunity 
and every idea by which they could 
strengthen their trading position, 
through economic and political stabil- 
ity at home, by better rules and regula- 
tions, by improved administration as 
for instance in the matter of customs 
duties, or by finding new markets and 
new trading partners, and through 
such other national initiatives. 

Both Asians and non-Asians ac- 
knowledge that the prosperity of world 
trade is indivisible, that the advanced 
countries can only maintain their com- 
mercial strength and their standards 
of living if the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, such as the Asian countries, be- 
come commercially stronger and eco- 
nomically more prosperous. 

These are major impressions of the 
last session of the ECAFE Committee 
on Trade. But it would also be worth 
recalling two other interesting items 
on its agenda. The Committee dis- 
cussed the implications on Asian trade 
of the recently-announced external 


convertibility of sterling and other 
European currencies. Delegates noted 
the very recent announcement of these 
measures and it was suggested that the 
ECAFE Committee was perhaps the first 
international forum to discuss their ef- 
fects. 

A statement to the Committee on 
behalf on the International Monetary 
Fund said that the sharp postwar divi- 
sion between the dollar area and the 
soft currency area which was hitherto 
a “fact of life” had, because of these 
measures, “very largely disappeared” 
and, with some exceptions, the major 
currencies of west Europe have, in a 
manner of speaking, “joined the dollar 
area.” 

In its final report the Committee 
welcomed these measures for external 
convertibility as “constituting a major 
step towards the establishment of a 
multilateral system of payments.” At 
the same time, it hoped that they will 
be followed up by the European coun- 
tries with a greater liberalization of 
trade and that generally there would 
be a relaxation of import controls and 
an end to discriminatory practices. 
However, so far as the Asian countries 
are concerned the Committee felt that 
despite the partial abolition of the dis- 


National and international action was urged by some Asian countries to rational- 

ize ocean freight rates on goods shipped to and from ECAFE countries. Several 

countries of the region have undertaken improvement of their port facilities to 
reduce shipping costs. 
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tinction between the dollar area and 
the soft currency area, the Asian re- 
gion will still have to face “an overall 
shortage of foreign exchange.” In 
general, the convertibility measures 
will lead to intensive competition in 
international markets, and though 
some Asian countries might be able 
to chose their imports with greater 
freedom, some of their exports, es- 
pecially of certain raw commodities, 
might be affected by the competition. 

But on this question it agreed that 
any assessment could only be very pre- 
liminary since developments were oc- 
curring day to day and “even hour to 
hour.” 


Commercial Arbitration 
Procedures 


Another important matter consid- 
ered by the Committee concerned pro- 
cedures for commercial arbitration 
available in the region. The United 
Nations Office of Legal Affairs had 
prepared a study on the subject which 
the Committee commended as a valu- 
able source of reference in this field. 

In its final report, the Committee 
concluded that arbitration facilities in 
the countries of the region are “far 
from adequate” and that their develop- 
ment would facilitate international 
trade. It has considered that it is essen- 
tial to have legislation recognizing the 
validity of foreign arbitral awards. 
Impartial procedures should be set up 
and the business community should 
generally be encouraged to have wider 
recourse to commercial arbitration, the 
Committee’s report added. 

The following twenty-two countries 
and territories were represented at the 
Committee’s session: Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Ceylon, China, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, France, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, USSR, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Vietnam, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore and British Borneo. 

Observers were present from the fol- 
lowing governments: Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Israel, 
Italy, Romania, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The following specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
also sent observers: the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO), the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(BANK), the International Monetary 
Fund (FUND), the Internaional Cham- 
ber of Commerce (icc), the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (icrFTU), the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Wwrtu), the 
World Veterans Federation (WvVF), 
and the International Air Transport 
Association (IATA). 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


Commission deals with political rights, tax and marnage laws 


Report on architectural, engineering and legal professvons 


FW ‘HeE COMMISSION ON THE STATUS 


or WoMEN, holding its thirteenth 
session at Headquarters, through 
March 18 had concluded discussion 
of five items on its agenda. The ses- 
sion is expected to last until the end 
of March. All resolutions go to the 
Economic and Social Council for con- 
sideration. 

After considering current develop- 
ments of political rights for women, 
the Commission, by unanimous deci- 
sion, agreed to request the Secretary- 
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General to make available to the Com- 
mission in advance of its fourteenth 
session the report of the seminar on 
the participation of women in public 
life, to be held in Bogota, Colombia, 
in May. Speakers generally agreed on 
the important role played by seminars 
in calling attention to women’s politi- 
cal rights and advancing them. The 
Convention on that subject, under 
which women are entitled to vote, to 
hold public office and to exercise all 
public functions on equal terms with 


men, has been ratified by thirty-one 
countries, too few in the opinion of 
several delegates. The resolution also 
suggests that a consolidated revision 
of the annual memorandum prepared 
by the Secretariat on new develop- 
ments relating to political rights of 
women, be prepared in advance of the 
fourteenth General Assembly session 
Another resolution, also adopted unan- 
invites non-governmental 
organizations in consultative status to 


imously, 
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help develop international cooperation 
by promoting equal political, civic, 
educational, economic and social 
rights of women, in particular through 
personal contacts and exchange of ex- 
perience by women active in political 
and cultural life. 

The debate on the status of women 
in private law brought out comment 
on legislation concerning marriage and 
the family. The Commission, by a 
vote of 13 to none, with 5 abstentions, 
adopted a resolution calling for an 
international convention dealing with 
a minimum age for marriage, free 
consent of both parties and compul- 
sory registration of marriages. The 
resolution would have the Economic 
and Social Council reconsider a previ- 
ous decision in favor of a recommen- 
dation on these subjects and, instead, 
request the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a draft convention dealing with 
these questions, in order to prescribe 
desirable standards by means of an 
international instrument under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

The discussion on nationality of 
married women revealed increasing 


Opposite page: The number of coun- 
tries where women are entitled to vote, 
to be elected and to hold public office 
on the same terms as men is growing. 


Marriage for some women is not the 


free choice of this happy bride and 
groom. Some marriage laws are harsh. 
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interest in member states on this 
point. The Commission decided, by a 
vote of 14 to none, with 4 absten- 
tions, to request the Secretary-General 
to prepare and arrange for early pub- 
lication of a pamphlet on the Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, containing a history of the 
Convention and a commentary on its 
provisions and also to bring up to date 
the information in the publication on 
the nationality of married women 
which was prepared for the Commis- 
sion’s ninth session. The Convention 
on the subject provides that neither 
marriage nor its dissolution nor the 
change of nationality by the husband 
during marriage shall automatically 
affect the nationality of the wife. Con- 
tracting states also agree that an alien 
wife may, at her request, acquire her 
husband’s nationality through special- 
ly-privileged naturalization procedures. 
The Convention has been in force 
since August 1958. 

Speakers in the discussion of tax 
laws applicable to women, generally 
expressed their appreciation to Mr. 
Oliver Oldman, a lecturer on Inter- 
national Tax Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity, On a report he prepared on 
the subject as a consultant to the Sec- 
retariat. The report deals with the 
taxation of single women and of mar- 
ried women in forty-three countries. 
The Commission agreed to postpone 
until its next session further consider- 
ation of the subject which will prob- 
ably be taken up in conjunction with 


an item dealing with economic oppor- 
tunities for women. 

The discussion on equal pay for 
equal work for men and women cen- 
tred on a draft pamphlet prepared 
by the International Labor Office in 
cooperation with the United Nations 
Secretariat. The Commission request- 
ed the Secretary-General to proceed 
as soon as possible with the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet which would be 
particularly useful in stimulating pub- 
lic support for further action. 

A report before the Commission 
indicates that women have equal ac- 
cess with men to all positions in the 
architectural, engineering and legal 
professions. The report is based on 
replies received from forty-one mem- 
ber countries and from a number of 
international .non-governmental or- 
ganizations to a questionnaire. 

In some cases few women apply 
for architectural posts, while in other 
cases there is a certain reluctance to 
engage women architects. This reluc- 
tance stems from a number of causes, 
such as the belief that architecture is 
a man’s job, or the assumption that 
women would retire from employment 
upon marriage and make no further 
use of their training. 

Similarly, in the engineering field, 
traditional prejudice and a lack of 
interest on the part of the women 
themselves are considered to be im- 
portant factors in limiting the number 
of women candidates for degrees in 
engineering. The attitude that engi- 





neering is a man’s field is considered 
to be a major factor deterring women 
from entering the profession in many 
countries. 

The report was prepared by the 
United Nations Secretariat, in con- 
sultation with the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

It considers topics such as attitudes 
hindering the entrance of women in 
the professions, differences in attitude 
with respect to women architects, en- 
gineers and lawyers, salaries, advance- 
ment and the effect of marital or ma- 
ternal status on the access of women 
to these professions. Annexes to the 
report cite statistical data from forty- 
four countries and territories concern- 
ing the number and proportion of 
women architects, engineers, and wom- 
en in the legal profession and the 
areas of employment 

The report notes, for example, that 
opportunities for women architects in 
government service seem to differ in 
a number of countries from the pros- 
pects open to them in private firms or 
in independent practice. 

Austria pointed out that women 
with professional training encounter 
greater difficulties than men and this 
is particularly true of women in sal- 
aried employment, both public and 
private, but it is also true of women 
in independent practice. 

However, women architects appear 
to encounter fewer difficulties in sev- 
eral specialized branches of architec- 
ture. Town planning, for example, of- 
fers more opportunities to women in 
Argentina, Canada and Italy. In Hun- 
gary, although women are to be found 
in all branches of the profession, most 
are engaged in designing, research and 
testing of materials. 

Similarly, in the Philippines, most 
of the top positions are occupied by 
men. It was suggested that this might 
be due to the nature of the profes- 
sion, wherein men are more fitted to 
do the various aspects of the archi- 
tectural work, although some women 
architects have shown good work in 
interior decoration. 

In the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and in Italy, interior decora- 
tion and furniture construction are 
mentioned as attracting most women 
architects. The report notes that in the 
United States there are increasing pos- 
sibilities for women architects to spe- 
cialize in design, drafting and specifi- 
cation writing. In Uruguay, a number 
of women architects are engaged as 
teachers in higher technical institu- 
tions 

Several replies drew attention to the 
fact that women engineers encoun- 
ter prejudice when seeking employ- 
ment and that men applicants are 
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Diamonds are fastened to the cutting machine and kept against the sharp edge 
of the stones. Sawing time may vary from a few hours to a few days. In Holland, 
industry's centre, women compete on equal terms with men in this specialized art. 


given preference for reasons of tradi- 
tion. The United Kingdom noted, for 
example, that the proportion of wom- 
en in the engineering professions is 
increasing but that, in general, the re- 
cruitment of women takes a second 
place if sufficient men are forthcom- 
ing. 

The reluctance to hire women engi- 
neers, the report notes, is generally ex- 
plained as being due to the expecta- 
tion of retirement after marriage, the 
question of site supervision and the 
unsuitability of work requiring stren- 
uous physical exertion. The United 
Kingdom commented that sometimes 
these objections are real; occasionally 
they derive from prejudice or the 
desire to avoid trouble or inconveni- 
ence. 

As a result of “employment diffi- 
culties,” there is a marked tendency 
for women to specialize in certain 
branches of the profession, such as 
chemical engineering, aeronautical and 
electrical engineering, applied physics 


and civil engineering, according to the 
report. 

Most women engineers tend to be 
engaged in laboratory work, design 
and research. Hungary notes that, in 
engineering posts where the work con- 
sists mainly of direction, women are 
just as capable as men especially in 
research work in fields where great 
precision is needed. Women’s oppor- 
tunities seem to be particularly lim- 
ited in mining engineering, and this 
has been attributed by several sources 
to legislation prohibiting women from 
working underground. 

In general, the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire on access of women to the 
legal profession show that there is 
often equality under law and in theo- 
ry, but that in practice this does not 
always work out. 

Among the main factors mentioned 
is prejudice against a woman entering 
the legal profession, coupled with the 
tradition that she belongs in the home. 

One organization in the Federal 
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Republic of Germany drew attention 
to the constitutional provision there 
for equality between men and women 
in the legal profession but added that 
prejudice against women was mostly 
camouflaged as other reasons. 

Two organizations in Ireland stated 
that discrimination was too strong a 
term for the “indefinable hesitation” 
noticeable in connection with the re- 
cruitment or appointment of women 
to posts in the legal profession. 


Another point stressed is the atti- 
tude of women themselves. Several 
replies referred to a lack of interest 
among women in taking up law, al- 
though this was attributed to a variety 
of reasons. In some cases, women 
were said to enroll as law students 
more to supplement their higher edu- 
cation or to qualify for positions re- 
quiring a knowledge of law than with 
the actual expectation of becoming 
practising lawyers. Another deterrent 
suggested was the difficulty of com- 
bining a legal career with marriage. 

Still other replies emphasized that 
women are likely to encounter special 
difficulties in obtaining the same pay 
and the same chances of promotion as 
their male colleagues and in gaining 
access to positions of authority and 
distinction. 

Not all the comments are negative. 
A diminution of the prejudice against 
women is reported in replies from 
Canada and Hungary and from or- 
ganizations in Belgium, Australia, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Mexi- 
co and the United States. 


The Canadian statement says that 


women lawyers are more accepted 
within the profession than formerly, 


and public attitudes also are becoming 
more hospitable to the use of their 
services. 

The Hungarian reply observes that 
there was a certain amount of re- 
serve shown towards the first women 
who graduated. This is no longer the 
case. What is more, now that women 
have proved their worth in this field, 
they are gladly employed. 

But the faculty of a Canadian 
school of law says that the idea is 
widespread, rightly or wrongly, that 
women tend not to possess the qual- 
ities of self-possession and daring 
which are required of a lawyer. 

A comment by the International 
Federation of University Women finds 
that women in public legal service 
have usually less chance of promotion 
than male colleagues of equal merit; 
in the employment of private firms 
and corporations women are unlikely, 
because of male jealousy and prej- 
udice, to be given positions of author- 
ity and distinction. 

A further hurdle, cited by other 
organizations, is the possibility that 
women in the legal profession may 
encounter difficulties arising from su- 
pervision of male colleagues. 

Among other items on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda is access of women to 
education, a point on which the Com- 
mission will consider two reports by 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. One 
describes the main activities of 
UNESCO in 1957-58 of special inter- 
est to women in the field of educa- 
tion and gives details of the Organiza- 
tion’s enlarged program for the cur- 
rent year in helping women in obtain- 
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ing education. The other surveys prob- 
lems affecting the employment of 
women teachers at all levels. It was 
prepared in cooperation with the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. 

Other items on the Commission's 
agenda include the question of the age 
of retirement for women, the United 
Nations advisory services program in 
the field of human rights, participation 
of women in the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
and reports from the Inter-American 
Commission of Women and the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties. 

Miss Uldarica Mafias of Cuba was 
elected Chairman. The Commission 
elected Mr. Zofia Dembinska of Po- 
land as First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Setsu Tanino of Japan as Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Mrs. Tamar Shoham- 
Sharon of Israel as Rapporteur, all by 
acclamation. Members are: Argentina, 
Mrs. Blanca Stabile; Canada, Mrs. 
Harry S. Quart; China, Mrs. Yeh 
Cheng; Cuba, Miss Uldarica Manas; 
Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Helena Lefler- 
ova; Dominican Republic, Miss Miner- 
va Bernardino; France, Mme. Marie- 
Héléne Lefaucheux; Greece, Mrs. 
Alexandra Mantzoulinou; Israel, Mrs. 
Tamar Shoham-Sharon; Japan, Mrs. 
Setsu Tanino; Mexico, Miss Maria 
Lavalle Urbina; Netherlands, Miss 
Jeantine Hefting; Pakistan, Begum 
Shireen Aziz Ahmed; Poland, Mrs. 
Zofia Dembinska; Sweden, Mrs. Agda 
Rossel; USSR, Mrs. Ekaterina Kor- 
shounowa; United Kingdom, Miss 
Ruth Tomlinson; United States, Mrs. 
Lorena Hahn. 


Miss Uldarica Mafias of Cuba (second I.) was elected Chairman of the Commission on the Status of Women for the thir- 
teenth session. Mrs. Tamar Shoham-Sharon of Israel (l.) was elected Rapporteur; and Mrs. Setsu Tanino of Japan, Second 
Vice-Chairman and Mrs. Zofia Dembinska of Poland (far r.) first Vice-Chairman. 
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North American fields in the United States, Canada and Mexico are con- 


sistently among the 


largest in 


the world’s wheat production. These 


threshers are working a field in Browning, Montana, in the United States. 


Pye international agreement de- 
signed to help stabilize prices and 
quantities of wheat in world trade in 
the three years ending July 31, 1962, 
was concluded by the United Nations 
Wheat Conference which completed 
work in Geneva on March 10. 

It is hoped that enough countries 
will sign the agreement, open for sig- 
nature in Washington from April 6 to 
24, in time to prevent a gap upon 
expiry of the existing agreement on 
July 31, 1959. 

The new agreement provides for a 
narrower price range than the one it 
is to replace. The minimum price of 
$1.50 Canadian a bushel for a speci- 
fied grade remains unchanged but the 
maximum price is lowered from $2 to 
$1.90 Canadian per bushel. 

The objectives of the agreement 
have been broadened compared with 
the one now in force. They include 
promotion of expanded trade and se- 
curing the freest possible flow of trade 
in the interests of all member coun- 
tries, encouragement of the use and 
consumption of wheat and further- 
ance of international cooperation gen- 
erally concerning wheat problems. 

The new International Wheat Coun- 
cil envisaged by the agreement will 
have increased powers and functions. 
It will be charged with reviewing an- 
nually the world wheat situation, due 
regard being given to the work of 
other bodies such as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The review 
would be carried out in the light of 
information obtainable in relation to 
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national production, stocks, prices, 
trade, including disposal of surplus 
stocks, special transactions and other 
relevant facts. 

A feature of the conference was the 
announcement by the United King- 
dom representative that his country 
would sign the new agreement as an 
importer and by representatives of 
Italy, Mexico and Spain that those 
countries would join as exporters. 


A New 
Wheat 


Agreement 


George S. Bishop of the United 
Kingdom praised the wider objectives 
of the new draft, the larger role of the 
International Wheat Council, a simpli- 
fied economic mechanism “which will 
allow the United Kingdom to play its 
part without unacceptable restraints 
upon commercial freedom,” greater 
price flexibility and plans for an an- 
nual review of the world wheat situa- 
tion and the surplus problem. 


Africa has been a small producer of wheat. Morocco has asked expert help 
from the Food and Agriculture Organization. J. Fraunefelder of Switzer- 
land demonstrates to farmers the use of the cradle as a farm implement. 
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Under the agreement, importing 
countries undertake to purchase a per- 
centage of their total commercial im- 
ports from nine exporting countries. 
The percentage which each importing 
country undertakes to buy is specified 
in an annex to the agreement. 

The exporting countries—Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, France, Italy, Mex- 
ico, Spain, Sweden and the United 
States—undertake, on their part, to 
meet the commercial requirements of 
the importing countries. 

These mutual obligations are tied 
to the price range, which is defined as 
excluding the maximum price. At the 
maximum price, the duties of export- 
ing countries are no longer to supply 
all commercial requirements but are 
limited to supplying a definite quantity 
of wheat which is based on the aver- 
age volume of purchases by the im- 
porting countries from them over a 
recent period of years. 








At the same time, importing coun- 
tries, if the price reaches the maxi- 
mum, are freed from their percentage 
obligations so that they may seek to 
obtain their commercial requirements 
during a maximum price period from 
any source, although they may, if they 
wish, take up their rights against ex- 
porting countries to the extent of the 
definite quantity previously mentioned. 
Provision is made for the partial re- 
lease of importing countries from the 
obligations under certain conditions. 

The obligations of exporting coun- 
tries and importing countries will re- 
late only to transactions conducted on 
a commercial basis. Transactions 
which, as a result of government inter- 
vention, include features which do not 
conform with usual commercial prac- 
tice, will not be included. 

These special transactions are those 
which, although possibly falling within 
the price range of the agreement, in- 
clude features generally introduced 
by the governments concerned relat- 
ing, for example, to the period of cred- 
it, the rate of interest, or the converti- 
bility of the currency of payment. 

Although these special transactions 
will not be included, the agreement 
provides that they shall be reported by 
governments to the _ International 
Wheat Council, which thus will be 
able to maintain a survey of the whole 
international movement of wheat. 

The new agreement will retain 
the Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents, provided for under the 
present machinery, with broadened 
functions. It would be charged, in ad- 
dition to its present duties, with the 
responsibility of maintaining a con- 
stant review of current market condi- 
tions, including the movement of 
prices, and of giving advice to the 
International Wheat Council and the 
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Executive Committee, particularly as 
the wheat price approaches the mini- 
mum, and in connection with the 
mechanisms of the obligations and the 
maximum price. 

The International Wheat Confer- 
ence was held in two sessions. The 
first met in London from October 28 
to November 6, 1958. Its work was 
continued by two intersessional com- 
mittees. The second, a negotiating ses- 
sion, met in Geneva from January 26 
to March 10, 1959, with delegations 
from forty-four governments partici- 
pating. Eight other governments sent 
observers and three international agen- 
cies were represented. 

Participants were Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 


Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Holy See, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Mexico, 
Morocco, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Tunisia, Union of 
South Africa, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. Observers came 
from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Panama, Romania, Turkey, the 
USSR and Uruguay. Observers also 
attended on behalf of the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the In- 
terim Commission for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization — General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

F. Sheed Anderson of the United 
Kingdom was conference Chairman. 
He is also Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. 


The Soviet Union, always a large producer of wheat, promises to be 
even larger with the virgin lands scheme. Trucks are louded with grain 
from harvest at Amantagay Wheat Receiving Station, Kazakhstan. 


















































Increasing Child Population 


Poses New Problem for UNICEF 


OPULATION trends which have 

recently been the cause of so 
much concern in some countries with 
large populations have also entered 
the thinking of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in its fu- 
ture work to help the world’s children. 
One of the answers to the problem 
could be UNICEF aid to governments 
to improve the quality of existing 
social services for children; another is 
the possible provision of aid in the 
field of primary education which, in 
the long run, would help make chil- 
dren more self-reliant in meeting the 
challenge of daily life. These sugges- 
tions were made by Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director of the Fund, in 
presenting his annual progress report 
to the thirty-nation Executive Board 
of UNICEF, which met in Geneva, 
March 2 to 12. The Board met to 
approve new funds for assistance in 
Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean, Europe and the Americas. It con- 
sists of Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Re- 
public, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Poiand, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunisia, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. The Chairman of the 
Board is John Ryan of Australia. 


The year 1958, Mr. Pate said, was 
a good one. The Fund’s income had 
risen by $2 million to $23 million. 
Expenditure had amounted to more 
than $22 million, including an in- 
crease of $500,000 over the pre- 
vious year in the value of supplies 
delivered to programs. Happily, there 
was a decrease of $850,000 compared 
with 1957 in expenditure for emer- 
gency aid, so that 98.5 per cent of the 
expenditure for programs was for aid 
to programs of long-term value. Dur- 
ing 1958, the Executive Director said, 
more than fifty million children and 
expectant and nursing mothers bene- 
fited from the principal large-scale 
disease-control campaigns and child 
and maternal feeding programs as- 
sisted by UNICEF. 


In outlining the rapidity of the 
increase which is foreseen over the 
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next few years in the number of chil- 
dren in the countries receiving UNICEF 
assistance, Mr. Pate quoted the fol- 
lowing sentence from a report on The 
Future Growth of World Population, 
published last year by the United Na- 
tions Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs: “While it took 200,- 
000 years for the world’s human pop- 
ulation to reach 2,500 million, it will 
now take a mere thirty years to add 
another 2,000 million.” While not 
looking so far into the future, Mr. 
Pate drew the attention of the Ex- 
ecutive Board to the demographic 
situation which will develop in the 
course of the next five years, from 
1960 to 1965, in the hundred coun- 
tries and territories where UNICEF is at 
present assisting projects for the im- 
provement of the conditions of chil- 
dren. 

In the whole world, in 1960, Mr. 
Pate said, there will be 1,075 million 
children aged under fifteen; 550 mil- 
lion of these are in the countries and 
territories currently being assisted by 


UNICEF. In these five years there will 
be a net increase in those countries 
of 65 million children under fifteen. 
That, Mr. Pate declared, represented 
an increase of 12 per cent, or nearly 
2% per cent per year. This meant 
a need for substantial investment 
in the “social capital” of these coun- 
tries, to provide the larger scale 
of services which would become nec- 
essary. This, Mr. Pate emphasized, 
comes on top of all the needs to im- 
prove the existing level of services 
for children. He gave the following 
illustration to show the impact of this 
growth on types of projects in which 
UNICEF is assisting: “One country 
where we work plans to extend ele- 
mentary maternal and child health 
services, aS part of a public health 
organization, over one third of its 
rural area in each of the successive 
five-year plans. However, during this 
fifteen-year period the child popula- 
tion of this country will increase ap- 
proximately one third. Hence either 
the tempo of the next two plans must 
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be increased substantially over the 
present one or a fourth period of five 
years of effort and concentration on 
this problem would be necessary.” 

Expressing his personal view on the 
questions posed by future increase of 
population, Mr. Pate said that should 
this increase result in a lower standard 
of living, the purpose for which 
UNICEF strives would in some degree 
be negated. However, he considered, 
the problem of the future should be 
approached with intelligence, deter- 
mination and confidence. Mr. Pate 
declared that UNICEF in all its actions 
stands for attaching a high value to 
every single individual human life. 
The greater the value attached to life, 
the more educated people become, the 
more aware they are that a life from 
the moment of conception should have 
at least a chance to strive for health 
and happiness, the better are the 
chances that the population problem 
will be solved. 

Speaking of the national income 
levels in UNICEF-assisted countries, 
Mr. Pate said that of the 550 million 
children in the countries receiving as- 
sistance, 60 per cent are the respon- 
sibility of countries where the average 
income per inhabitant is less than one 
hundred dollars per year. 

How, then, was UNICEF to play its 
part in this fast-growing world of chil- 
dren in need of assistance? In this 
connection Mr. Pate drew the at- 
tention of the Board to some of the 
conclusions he had stated in _ his 
“Draft Program Appraisal for the 
Period 1959-1964” in Part II of his 
report. 


Conclusions for UNICEF Action 


The first conclusion suggested by 
the Executive Director was that 
UNICEF could not possibly hope to 
give direct assistance to all the chil- 
dren that need assistance in the coun- 
tries and territories where it is work- 
ing. However, it could give more em- 
phasis to what was already an im- 
portant aspect of UNICEF work: help- 
ing countries to organize their own 
permanent services to look after their 
own children’s needs. One of the most 
effective ways to do that, Mr. Pate 
said, was to assist in the training of 
national personnel for the direction 
and supervision of those services. This 
was nothing new to UNICEF, but it 
would be appropriate to give it in- 
creased emphasis in the light of the 
present situation. 

The second conclusion was that 
children must be made capable of 
looking after themselves and making 
their own way in the world for them- 
selves and for their own children. This 
could be done through UNICEF aid in 
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providing primary education. It was 
not enough, he said, to save them 
from disease and hunger. Yet, in the 
countries that UNICEF was assisting 
with respect to health and nutrition, 
only one third of the children aged 
between five and fourteen years are 
enrolled in schools. UNICEF, he said, 
was already helping health education 
and nutrition education, and one of 
the objectives of assistance of pri- 
mary education would be, with the 
technical guidance of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), to help 
countries “adjust the content of pri- 
mary education to meet the needs of 
daily life.” 

Mr. Pate then referred to the “in- 
terrelationship of needs” of children. 
It was a truism, he said, that the age- 
old needs of children arising from 
hunger, illness, and ignorance are in- 
terrelated, and that each evil is part 
cause and part effect of the other. At- 
tention, he said, had been drawn in 
the United Nations report on the 
World Social Situation to a corollary 
of this observation, namely, that con- 
centration of effort on one of these 
evils, while leaving the others un- 
touched, has proved less successful 
than efforts to attack these interrelated 
ills together. A recognition of this 
interrelationship by countries UNICEF 
is helping was found in the spread of 
community development. Mr. Pate 


believed that it should be recognized 
more fully in UNICEF’s own assistance 
policies. Unicer, he said, began with 
emergency needs of hunger. Assist- 
ance was then switched to long-term 
projects, mainly for the improvement 
of health. Some assistance was given 
to long-term projects for the improve- 
ment of nutrition. Since 1957 the 
Fund had been engaged in expanding 
the scope of nutrition projects. 

A start was made with assistance to 
social services since 1957, when as- 
sistance was first given to the women’s 
section of community development. 
Now, he recommended that the Board 
approve in principle UNICEF aid for 
social services for children, with spe- 
cial reference to children needing 
part-time or full-time care outside 
their own homes. The Executive 
Director hoped that those services 
would be a beginning, and from them 
would grow a wider form of assistance 
for social services for children in un- 
derdeveloped countries, for which the 
migration of populations to urban 
areas creates a growing need. He 
considered further that in the round- 
ing out of the categories of UNICEF 
assistance to enable them to help 
countries develop their services in a 
balanced way, to meet children’s 
needs arising from illness, hunger and 
ignorance, the proposals for the ex- 
tension of aid to primary education 
were vital. 





commit a total of $32,117,000. 


profit of $515,000. 





UNICEF Board Allocations for 1959 


Assistance to seventy-one programs totalling $10,270,179 in aid 
was endorsed by the UNICEF Executive Board at its closing meeting in 
Geneva on March 12. This represents about one half of the total 
UNICEF aid contemplated for the current year. The remainder will be 
allocated at the Board’s fall session. Of the credits allocated, 41.5 
per cent will be for general disease-control programs, principally for 
malaria. Next comes nutrition (40.6 per cent), and third, basic 
maternal and child welfare services (17.9 per cent). 

The seventy-one programs will benefit fifty countries and territories. 
In round numbers, the aid by regions will be: Asia, $5,225,430; the 
Americas, $2,547,150; Africa, $1,017,600; the Eastern Mediterranean, 
$749,980; and Europe, $534,000. 

To match these funds from UNICEF, the recipient governments will 


Contributions for 1959 from Mexico ($300,000) and Nicaragua 
($10,000) were announced. The Board also took note of the Execu- 
tive Director’s report on the UNICEF Greeting Card Fund. In 1958 
approximately 10.5 million cards were sold, with an estimated total 


The Executive Board authorized UNICEF to give some assistance in 
social services for children and in primary education. 











The Asian igh way 


from caravan routes to modern roads 


 ghecge discussions and plans for 
an Asian highway to link the vast 
distances of the world’s largest con- 
tinent have served not only to em- 
phasize the need for modern roads, 
but also to recall past explorers and 
traders who engaged in truly heroic 
exploits to open up land communica- 
tions 

Man has of course travelled since 
the dawn of time, and we can trace 
the movements of peoples from the 
inhospitable deserts of northern Asia 
through Turkestan into Iran and 
India, or through Russia into Europe. 
We likewise know of migration to- 
wards the Yangtze-Kiang Valley and 
South China, or from the deserts of 
Syria, Arabia and Africa into valleys 
of the Tigris and the Nile. 

When civilization advanced and a 
settled agriculture evolved, the pattern 
of movement was governed by trade 
needs. Iron, for example, had to be 
procured both for the manufacture of 
weapons and agricultural implements. 

Today one might shudder at the 
thought of the risks and privations 
that the traders of old faced in bring- 
ing their goods over long, often not 
well defined, hazardous caravan routes 
in journeys which lasted for months 
and even years. They fetched tin from 
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England, copper ore from Spain, tim- 
ber from northern Europe, iron from 
central Africa, Iran and India, spices 
from the Moluccas, silk from Sian Fu 
(China), cotton from Egypt and 
Mekran (now in Pakistan). 

The development of trade routes 
was by no means easy. The topogra- 
phy of Asia comprised vast plains 
(some fertile and some desert), nu- 
merous mountain ranges, including 
some of the highest in the world, and 
rivers mighty and long and often tur- 
bulent. The trade routes naturally 
sought out the mountain passes (most 
of them are still in use (and followed 
the rivers. Where possible, caravan 
routes were preferred to the sea where 
travellers faced the greater hazards of 
piracy and the elements. 

The ancient route that connected 
Hamadan (ancient Ecbatana) in Iran 
with the then rich valleys of Mekran 
and of Luni in India passed through 
towns in which one of the oldest 


Indian techniques in building low-cost 
roads were studied by technical experts 
from twenty-four countries at an 
ECAFE seminar held in New Delhi last 
vear. Above, building costs are reduced 
by using soil between templates. Below, 
alignment of the road is being fixed. 





Ye. 
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civilizations — Mohenjo Daro — 
once existed. This route to southern 
India fell into disuse owing to the 
drying up of the Kachh, Mekran and 
Luni rivers and to the creeping sands 
of Seistan created by volcanic action. 
The door to India via Kandahar and 
Kabul through the Khyber Pass still 
remained open. Yemen too was grad- 
ually cut off by the spread of the 
Arabian desert. 

There is no doubt that the estab- 
lishment of great kingdoms greatly 
helped in stabilizing and providing 
some security to trade routes and de- 
veloping them, though the extent to 
which security could be provided was 
limited by the rulers’ ability and 
power. The establishment of the Han 
dynasty in China, the rise of Cyrus 
and of Alexander the Great, the estab- 
lishment of the Mauryan dynasty in 
India and the large-scale missionary 
efforts of Asoka—all helped towards 
stabilizing the caravan routes and the 
trade pattern in Asia. 

The great silk route, for example, 
started from Sian, the capital of the 
Hans, and passed through Turkestan, 
Rhea and Hamadan to Europe either 
through Asia Minor or, with a slight 
detour, through Baghdad, Mosul and 
Antioch, dividing at the latter place 
for Egypt through Damascus. From 
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the Khorasan cities of Herat, Nisha- 
pur, Merv and Balkh, routes took off 
for Quetta, Rohri, Loderva (Saisol- 
mer) to the rich countries of Gujarat 
and central India and for Kabul, La- 
hore, Kanauj and on to Gaur (Lakh- 
nauti). Trade through Burma was 
even then a mere trickle since the sea 
route provided an easier alternative. 
South Indian contacts with Indonesia, 
Malaya, Siam (Thailand) and Cam- 
bodia were also by sea. 

The itineraries of world travellers 
like Ibn-i-Hakal, Fa Hien, Hien 
Tsiang, Ibn-i-Batuta and Marco Polo 
give an idea of the then existing cara- 
van routes and their condition. 


Roads in Ancient Times 


The Romans in the period 266 B.C.- 
476 A.D. built roads which extended 
over three continents. These were built 
primarily for military purposes, but 
good communications with security of 
travel gave a considerable impetus to 
the development of trade and com- 
merce. Exchange of commodities was 
carried on through Greece and Syria, 
and merchants travelled as far as Merv 
or Samarkand in Turkestan, Kanda- 
har in Afghanistan and through the 
Khyber Pass over the road across 
north India to the Ganges plain. 
Chinese silks were brought over the 
long route from Sian Fu, the ancient 
capital of China. In the Byzantine 
Empire, trade with the East by cara- 
van flourished. The imperial power at 
Baghdad gave the Moslem world good 
roadways on which were Serais or 
inns and provision for relays of 
mounts for traders, pilgrims and offi- 
cial couriers. These roads linked with 
those of central Asia and even of 
China and constituted the great trade 
routes between the East and the West. 


In this connection, it will be of in- 
terest to study some of the caravan 
routes existing in Asia from 1000 B.C. 
Through these international land com- 
munications, the Asian countries es- 
tablished contacts with the outside 
world without which trade and com- 
merce would not have flourished and 
their civilization would not have pro- 
gressed. 

In Asia as a result of political de- 
velopments over the centuries and the 
shifting of national frontiers, many of 
the land routes which had once con- 
nected Asian countries fell into dis- 
use. Although attempts have been 
made from time to time to restore and 
develop some of the land communica- 
tions, the results have been limited, 
due to lack of coordinated efforts. 


In the meantime, both Europe and 
America have, for some decades, been 
developing their international high- 
ways. The Pan-American Highway— 


an 18,000-mile (28,960-km) network 
from Alaska all the way to South 
America—is a unique example of 
an international highway in the true 
sense of the term. This road extends 
practically from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic and crosses the Tropic of 
Cancer, the Equator and the Tropic of 
Capricorn. It winds over mountains 
to a height of some 15,000 feet (4,572 
metres) above sea level, and threads 
its way through the green jungles of 
the tropics, and across mighty rivers. 


Since the Second World War, the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe based in Geneva has 
endeavored to facilitate road trans- 
port between the various countries of 
Europe by providing a common forum 
for the exchange of views and through 
international conventions and agree- 
ments. Steps have also been taken to 
standardize rules and regulations, cus- 
toms formalities and road signs and 
signals to promote the smooth flow of 
international traffic and to reduce de- 
lays at frontiers. A working group has 
been engaged since 1947 to establish 
an international system of arterial 
roads to promote the economy of na- 
tions and to encourage tourism. Roads 
have been nominated for international 
traffic running between London and 
Turkey, between London and the So- 
viet Union and from Stockholm to 
Lisbon. Standards for these roads have 
been laid down, and they have been 
divided into three categories with de- 
sign speeds of 120 or 100, 80 and 60 
km per hour. The question of estab- 
lishing a European investment fund is 
at present under study. 


Asian Roads Inadequate 


In Asia, during the last decade, 
international civil aviation has played 
a major role in bringing together the 
countries of the continent but it is still 
beyond the means of the majority of 
people living in the area. There are a 
few international railway links, nota- 
bly between Thailand and the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Thailand and Cam- 
bodia and between India and the two 
wings of Pakistan. These of course 
serve an important purpose, but they 
can hardly be considered adequate. 
So far as the development of inter- 
national highways is concerned, though 
there has been, the world over, a 
phenomenal increase in road _ traffic 
with consequent attention to the im- 
provement of highway networks, in 
Asia little progress has been made. 

The importance of developing ade- 
quate international highway communi- 
cations in this region has been fully 
recognized by the Highway Subcom- 
mittee of the Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee of the 
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Negotiating a flooded stretch of road in Thailand. A map of Cambodia, Laos 


and Vietnam carries this legend 


United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. At its third 
session in Manila in 1955, the High- 
way Subcommittee requested the 
ECAFE secretariat to undertake studies 
on the improvement of existing com- 
munications and on ways and means 
of developing highway links over inter- 
national borders 


International Highway Network 


In a preliminary document, the sec- 
retariat has proposed the development 
of an international highway network 
based, for the time being, on existing 
routes 

Commencing with Iran, to the west 
the roads go to the border of Turkey, 
from where links exist to Europe, and 
to the borders of Iraq, where roads 
lead to Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia and the holy places of Jerusa- 
lem, Mecca and Medina. Starting 
from Teheran, there are two routes to 
the east; the first to Kabul via Meshed 
(Iran), Herat, Farah and Kandahar 
in Afghanistan; the second route from 
Teheran is to Pakistan through the 
Iranian towns of Qum, Nain, Kerman 
and Zahidan. This second route crosses 
the big desert Dasht-e-Lut, thus, an 
alternative route from Zahidan via 
Birjand, Gunabad and _ Turbat-i- 
Haidari to Meshed and thence to 
Teheran is also being developed. From 
Kabul the road passes over the Khyber 
Pass to Peshawar (Pakistan) and 
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thence to Lahore. From Lahore the 
road continues to New Delhi (India) 
The route from Zahidan (Iran) to 
Pakistan goes on to Quetta from 
where there are connections with 
Lahore and southwards to Karachi. 
(An alternative route from Karachi 
both to Quetta and to Iran is being 
developed via Las Bela and Kalat 
which joins the Zahidan-Quetta road 
at Mastung.) 

From New Delhi, the road east 
through Agra, Calcutta and 
Imphal to the Burma border with a 
link from Raniganj to Katmandu 
(Nepal). At Agra a road south leads 
through Indore (from where there is 
a connection to Bombay), Hyderabad, 
Bangalore (with a connecting road to 
Madras) to Colombo (with a ferry 
service between Danushkodi on the 
mainland and Talaimanar on the is- 
land of Ceylon). 


passes 


Linking Thailand with Burma 


From Golaghat in India there are 
two roads into Burma. The first passes 
via Imphal to Tamu and on to Manda- 
lay through Kalewa and Shwebo, and 
the second via Ledo across the border 
to Myitkyina, Bhamo, Kyaukme and 


so to Mandalay. From Mandalay, 
there is a road via Meiktila (from 
where the main road goes to Rangoon) 
and Taunggyi to the border with 
Thailand by Hawng Luk. It is under- 


“La viabilité des routes n'est pas guarantie.” 


stood that a bilateral agreement has 
recently been concluded for the build- 
ing of a bridge to link Thailand with 
Burma 

From the frontier with Burma, the 
road leads to Bangkok. From Bangkok 
roads radiate north to the Kingdom 
of Laos, south to the Federation of 
Malaya on to Singapore, and east to 
Cambodia. In Cambodia, the road 
passes through the capital, Phnom 
Penh, to the border of the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

From the Vietnamese border, the 
main road leads to Saigon, the capital; 
from where another road goes to 
Quang Tri, the northern town in 
southern Vietnam. 

In the secretariat document, atten- 
tion was drawn to the necessity for 
establishing standards for international 
highways which could be adopted for 
stage-by-stage construction. In the 
meantime, those countries, where road 
construction was not sufficiently de- 
veloped, could endeavor to conform 
at least to the minimum standards 
proposed. Basic data regarding inter- 
national highways in the more ad- 
vanced countries was also given and 
the suggestion made that in the con- 
struction or improvement of their 
roads, countries of the region should, 
as far as possible, take advantage of 
locally available materials and 
strengthen banks by soil stabilization 
methods. 
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CAMEROONS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The petitioners, reflecting the vig- 
orous political life in the Cameroons, 
expressed conflicting views on such 
issues as the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the holding of 
new elections before the attainment 
of independence in the French Came- 
roons. The question of introducing 
an unconditional amnesty in the ter- 
ritory also evoked many comments. 


New Elections Urged 


The great majority of the peti- 
tioners urged that new elections should 
take place before the attainment of 
independence and that these should 
be supervised by the United Nations. 
Speaking for the Union des popula- 
tions du Cameroun (upc)—the party 
which was outlawed by the adminis- 
tering authority after the disturbances 
of 1955—Félix Moumié advanced 
several reasons for the holding of new 
elections. First, the present Assembly 
had been elected for the sole purpose 
of discussing the draft Statute of the 
Cameroons with the Government of 
the French Republic. Secondly, the 
election of December 23, 1956, did 
not reflect the will of the people. It 
had been held in an unhealthy social 
and political atmosphere. 


The official figures for the results 
of the election on December 23, 1956, 
and for the participation of the elec- 
torate were far from correct. There 
had been many more abstentions than 
those given in the official figures and 
the action of the upc had not been 
restricted to Sanaga-Maritime only. 
It could not be argued that, because 
the present Assembly had been elected 
for five years, no new elections could 
be held before the end of its term 
of office. Indeed, in other African 
territories, the people had been con- 
sulted merely to end a cabinet crisis. 


An election was also necessary if 
the Cameroonian Assembly was to 
be really Cameroonian. There were 
seven French representatives in the 
present Assembly. Were those French 
representatives to be allowed to draw 
up a constitution for a country which 
was not their own? Mr. Moumié said 
that what the Cameroonian people 
wanted was a sincere reconciliation. 
For the good of his country, he him- 
self was willing to meet Mr. Ahidjo 
and explore all possible ways of 
achieving a genuine slackening of 
tension in the Cameroons. 


André-Marie Mbida, a former 
Prime Minister of the French Came- 
roons, said the Cameroonian people 
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wanted the General Assembly to 


guarantee their independence by de- 
‘ciding that fresh elections should be 


held in the Cameroons, as early as 
possible and under the supervision of 
a United Nations commission, for a 
constituent national assembly. The 
present Legislative Assembly must be 
dissolved. It had been elected on 
December 23, 1956, as a Territorial 
Assembly and had been changed into 
a Legislative Assembly on May 9, 
1957. To transform such a body with- 
out formally consulting the people 
was undemocratic. Moreover, numer- 
ous serious irregularities and even 
frauds had occurred during the elec- 
tions of December 23, 1956. He main- 
tained that the elections of 1956 had 
been held by a single electoral college 
including French citizens and in- 
digenous Cameroonians. That fact had 
undoubtedly influenced the result of 
the elections. In view of the fact that 
the achievement of independence by a 
country which had been in a dis- 
turbed state for a long time raised a 
number of serious problems, and that 
the prerogatives of a national assem- 
bly were a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, it was essential that that 
Assembly should consist entirely of 
members elected exclusively by the 
citizens of the country. 

Mr. Mbida, explaining that his 
group were directing their criticism 
not so much against the Cameroons 
Government as against the colonialist 
activities of France, told the Com- 
mittee that what he and those he rep- 
resented desired was the genuine and 
complete independence of the Came- 
roons without its entry into the 
Franco-African Community; the dis- 
solution of the Legislative Assembly 
and new general elections, under the 
supervision of a United Nations com- 
mission, the majority of whose mem- 
bers would be non-colonialist coun- 
tries, for the formation of a con- 
stituent assembly and of a govern- 
ment empowered to negotiate the 
transfer of powers and the termina- 
tion of trusteeship; arrangements for 
consulting the two trust territories 
of the Cameroons in 1959 or 1960 
on their unification in a federation; 
and, as a prerequisite, a total and 
unconditional amnesty for all political 
offenses committed since May 1955 
and the withdrawal of the troops en- 
gaged in repressive operations in the 
disturbed regions. 

Dr. Bebey-Eyidi, representing the 
Comité pour le regroupement des 
forces nationalistes, declared that as 
a veteran of the Second World War 
who had fought for the Free French 
and witnessed the horrors of war, he 
had never approved the use of vio- 
lence as a means of winning inde- 


pendence. Nevertheless, he had been 
disappointed to see the administering 
authority use force to suppress the 
upc, for the easiest and most effective 
way of combating it would have been 
to apply the political and social pro- 
gram, which in 1955 had envisaged 
only certain internal reforms and the 
fixing of a target date for the attain- 
ment of independence. The real pur- 
pose of the campaign against the 
communist threat allegedly represented 
by the upc had been to destroy Came- 
roonian nationalism and to open the 
door to incorporation of the Came- 
roons into the French Union. 


However misguided the tactics of 
the upc, it had been a grave mistake 
to use armed force in repressing it, 
to order its dissolution and to im- 
prison, along with the few who were 
really guilty, many innocent people 
whose only crime was that they were 
nationalists or who had been falsely 
denounced. That mistake, he felt, 
had jeopardized Franco-Cameroonian 
friendship. Dr. Bebey-Eyidi stressed 
that the desire for reunification was 
unanimous in the French Cameroons 
and the recent elections in the South- 
ern British Cameroons had shown 
that a majority there likewise favored 
it. The two governments should 
therefore work out jointly specific 
proposals for reunification, in agree- 
ment with the administering authori- 
ties, to be submitted to the United 
Nations. 

With regard to the question of in- 
dependence, the Cameroonian Gov- 
ernment and the Legislative Assem- 
bly, reflecting the unanimous desire 
of the population, had carried on 
fruitful negotiations which had led 
to the fixing of a date on which all 
were agreed. The preparation for in- 
dependence was an urgent and all- 
important task which should entail 
the promulgation of a general and 
unconditional amnesty, the dissolu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly and 
new elections under United Nations 
supervision two or three months after 
the amnesty had been declared. 

With regard to the amnesty law 
passed on February 14, 1959, he said 
the people had expected that, now 
that Cameroonians were in power, a 
law would be enacted which would 
wipe the slate clean. The new law, 
however, was not the general and 
unconditional one which had been 
hoped for. 

Urging that the Cameroonian prob- 
lem should not be regarded as a tug 
of war between the present govern- 
ment and the outlawed political par- 
ties, Dr. Bebey-Eyidi welcomed the 
upc leader's statement to the effect 
that what he sought was not power 
but democratic elections. Such elec- 
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tions, conducted under United Na- 
tions supervision, would provide the 
Cameroons with an Assembly enjoy- 
ing the confidence and the authority 
necessary to enable it to undertake 
the task of preparing the territory 
for independence. 

His party appealed to the people 
of the Cameroons to forget their 
quarrels in the interests of the higher 
good of the country; to the adminis- 
tering authority to facilitate a demo- 
cratic solution which would strengthen 
the bonds between the French and 
Cameroonian peoples; and to all the 
states represented in the United Na- 
tions to consider the Cameroonian 
problem on its own merits rather 
than in the context of the differences 
dividing the great powers. 

A number of the petitioners were 
critical of the mission’s report, con- 
tending that it did not reflect all 
shades of opinion in the territory. 
Thus, Mr. Ntumazah, of the One 
Kamerun party, noted that the mis- 
sion had spent only about two and a 
half weeks in each of the two terri- 
tories. It had therefore been unable to 
hear all sections of opinion. Moreover, 
at the time of the mission’s visit certain 
political organizations had been pro- 
scribed and had therefore been unable 
to express their views to the mission. 
Others had been imprisoned in order 
to prevent their approaching the mis- 
sion. The mission had, he said, done 
most of its travelling in the territory by 
air and had seen only the districts near 
the airports, whereas the majority of 
the people lived in the country dis- 
tricts. 


Representative Leaders’ Views 


The divergent views emerging in 
the Cameroons under British adminis- 
tration were reflected by three rep- 


resentative leaders of the territory 
in their statements to the General As- 
sembly’s Fourth Committee. Two of 
these representatives agreed on the 
necessity for a plebiscite in the South- 
ern Cameroons but differed widely 
as to the questions which should con- 
front the people. Differing views were 
also forthcoming on the reunification 
issue 

John N. Foncha, the new Prime 
Minister of the Southern Cameroons, 
whose Kamerun National Democratic 
Party (KNDP) had won fourteen of 
the sixteen seats in the House of As- 
sembly January, re- 
viewed the background of the terri- 
tory’s economic ties with neighboring 
Nigeria. He pointed out that the region 
was potentially richer than any com- 
parable area in Nigeria. Many tropical 
crops were grown and exported; ex- 
ploitation of its valuable forest lands 


elections last 
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had been started and Cameroons tim- 
ber held a leading place on the world 
market. 


The territory produced enough 
cattle to supply a large part of the 
eastern region of Nigeria with meat. 
Mr. Foncha also pointed out that as 
the revenue from customs had been 
increased from one per cent of the 
federal income to two per cent, this 
should provide a valuable source of 
income. He considered that there was 
every prospect that, with the exploi- 
tation of all its natural resources, the 
Southern Cameroons could become 
self-supporting and produce a reason- 
able balance in years to come. There 
were no grounds for suggesting that 
the Southern Cameroons would have 
to depend on the Federation of Ni- 
geria for economic support. 

Mr. Foncha explained that his party 
had advocated separation from Nigeria 
and the continuation of the trustee- 
ship administration for a short period, 
during which the possibility of effect- 
ing a reunification of the two terri- 
tories could be explored. On the other 
hand, the KNC/KpP (Kamerun Na- 
tional Congress and Kamerun People’s 
Party) alliance wanted the British 
Cameroons to continue as a perma- 
nent part of the Federation of Nigeria. 

It now remained for the people to 
state their case. The aims of the Gov- 
ernment party, representing the ma- 
jority of the people, were, he stated, 
as follows: (a) separation of the 
Southern Cameroons from the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria before the latter 
attained independence in 1960; (b) 
the constitution of the Southern Came- 
roons as a separate entity to continue 
under trusteeship and United King- 
dom administration for a short period 
during which it would work toward 
complete independence; the Trustee- 
ship Agreement should be modified to 
allow the Southern Cameroons to be 
administered separately from Nigeria; 
(c) the exploration, during that period, 
of the possibility of reunification, in 
the form of federation, with the 
French Cameroons when that territory 
attained independence, and the possi- 
bility of union with the Northern 
Cameroons should it decide to secede 
from Nigeria. 

Mr. Foncha held that his party’s 
authority for these wishes was based 
on three main factors: firstly, the 
secessionists had polled a total of 
75,325 votes in the general election 
as against the 51,425 votes cast for 
the integrationists. He felt that this 
majority was decisive in view of the 
considerable odds against the KNDP 
and the fact that the KNC/KPP alli- 
ance, which had been in power at the 
time and had used its influence to in- 
timidate the people of the backward 


areas, enjoyed the support of nearly 
all the Nigerians domiciled in the 
Southern Cameroons and had obtained 
material assistance from its allies in 
Nigeria in conducting the campaign. 
Secondly, two motions had _ been 
passed by the Government, which re- 
flected the wishes of the people. The 
first was in favor of secession from 
Nigeria and the temporary continua- 
tion of the Trusteeship Agreement in 
a modified form until the possibility 
of reunification had been explored; 
the second asked, in view of the like- 
lihood of a plebiscite, for a postpone- 
ment of the registration of voters in 
the Southern Cameroons for the gen- 
eral elections to the Nigerian House of 
Representatives. Lastly, Mr. Foncha 
said there had been general rejoicing 
in the British Cameroons and the 
French Cameroons at the victory of 
the secessionist party. This was indi- 
cated by the number of telegrams and 
letters of congratulation received from 
both the Federation of Nigeria and 
the French Cameroons. 

The Southern Cameroons Premier 
maintained that the principles of de- 
mocracy had been strictly adhered to 
and there was no doubt that the result 
of any further consultation would be 
even more favorable to the KNDP 
than had been that of the elections. 
His party would accordingly agree to 
a plebiscite, provided that the fairest 
means available were used. 


Terms of Plebiscite 


As for the terms of a plebiscite, Mr. 
Foncha considered that the issue 
should be that of separation from the 
Federation of Nigeria or of remaining 
within it. Reunification could come 
only after separation, when it had 
been discussed with the other Govern- 
ment concerned, and should not be 
a question in the plebiscite. As in the 
case of the last elections, symbols 
should be used in preference to oral 
questions in order to guard against 
fraud and to enable the voting to be 
completed in time and to the satis- 
faction of the people. Secondly, to 
ensure complete fairness it would be 
necessary to establish a new register 
of electors for the plebiscite. 

Mr. Foncha added that adequate 
time should be allowed for registration, 
and the voting should take place in 
the dry season. It was most important 
to allow sufficient campaigning time 
for the political parties, since they had 
to conduct their campaigns village by 
village and that would be impossible 
between May and November in view 
of the weather conditions. Time was 
also needed to inform the people of 
the reasons for holding the plebiscite 
and of recent developments within 
the parties 
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In replying to numerous questions 
in the Committee, Mr. Foncha said 
his party hoped that unification with 
the French Cameroons would be 
achieved after independence. It would 
not be necessary to know the wishes 
of the Southern Cameroons people 
before the independence of the French 
Cameroons. That might be possible, 
but it was not necessary. 

Asked about the terms on which 
the Southern Cameroons would seek 
unification with what was now the 
French Cameroons, Mr. Foncha said 
these would be discussed between the 
French Cameroons Government and 
the Southern Cameroons Government. 
Until this was done, it would be diffi- 
cult for one party to fix the form it 
should take. 


Secession Opposed 


Dr. E. M. L. Endeley, formerly 
Prime Minister and now Leader of 
the Opposition in the Southern Came- 


roons House of Assembly, advanced 
different views on the region’s future 
and opposed any proposals for com- 
plete secession from Nigeria. In re- 
viewing his efforts for the future wel- 
fare of the Cameroons at the con- 
stitutional conferences in recent years, 
Dr. Endeley stressed that despite finan- 
cial and other handicaps the Southern 
Cameroons had gradually consolidated 
its development. The new fiscal policy 
formulated by the Constitutional Con- 
ferences of 1957-58 had greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the 
Southern Cameroons. 


He was confident that in the cur- 
rent year the budget would be bal- 
anced for the first time. Whatever 
progress the Southern Cameroons had 
made was entirely dependent on a 
policy of association with Nigeria on 
a federal basis. Neither he nor his 
party had suggested that there was 
an alternative process whereby the 
Southern Cameroons could be ren- 





In all, twenty-seven Cameroonian 
petitioners, speaking for twenty- 
eight groups or organizations, ap- 
peared before the General Assem- 
bly’s Trusteeship Committee dur- 
ing its consideration of the Came- 
roons question. The petitioners, to- 
gether with the organizations which 
they represented, were as follows: 

Mr. Ndeh Ntumazah, One Kam- 
erun; Mr. Félix-Roland Moumié, 
Union des populations du Came- 
roun; Mrs. Marthe Ouandié, Union 
démocratique des femmes came- 
rounaises; Mr. Jean-Martin Tchap- 
chet, Union nationale des étudiants 
du Kamerun; Dr. Marcel Bebey- 
Eyidi, Comité pour le regroupe- 
ment des forces nationalistes; Dr. 
Philippe Mbarga Manga, Bureau 
national kamerunais de la Con- 
férence des peuples africains, Union 
des Associations traditionelles du 
Cameroun; Mr. Isaac Tchoumba 
Ngouankeu, Bureau national kame- 
runais de la Conférence des peuples 
africains, Association Bamiléké du 
Kamerun, Association des notables 
du Kamerun; Mr. Jean Ndingué, 
Bureau national kamerunais de la 
Conférence des peuples africains; 
Mr. Théodore Mayi Matip, Comité 
de défense des droits des réfugiés 
politiques kamerunais, Union na- 
tionale des méres camerounaises, 
détenus po- 


Anciens maquisards, 





Views of Twenty-Eight Groups 


litiques et réfugiés; Mr. Fongum 
Ygorji-Dinka, Mr. Victor Ngu, Mr. 
Albert Mukong—all of the National 
Union of Kamerun Students; Mr. 
André-Marie Mbida, Parti des 
Démocrates camerounais; Mr. Ger- 
main Tsalla Mekongo, Association 
traditionelle des peuples_ Eton- 
Manguissa-Batsenga; Mr. Charles 
Ellé Mboutou, Union sociale came- 
rounaise; Mr. Paul Biba, Associa- 
tion traditionelle bantoue Efoula- 
meyong; Mr. Ngaba Ndzana 
Médard, Députés démocrates dis- 
sidents de l'Assemblée législative 
du Cameroun; Mr. Moussa Yaya, 
Mouvement de l'Union camerou- 
naise; Mr. Joseph Amouhou, Con- 
fédération générale du Travail— 
Force ouvriére; Mr. Bénoit Bindzi, 
Mouvement du rassemblement du 
peuple camerounais; Mr. Richard 
Din Samé, Assemblée traditionelle 
Ngondo; Mr. Paul Monthe, Groupe 
parlementaire des Paysans indé- 
pendants de l'Assemblée législative 
du Cameroun, Association Bami- 
léké du Cameroun; Mr. Gaston 
Kingue-Jong, Mouvement d’Action 
nationale du Cameroun; Mr. 
Jacques Ngom and Mr. Joseph 
Binet, Union générale des travaill- 
eurs kamerunais; Mr. Magnus P. 
Mukoko-Mokeba, Kamerun Stu- 
dents Association in America; Mr. 
Francois Fosso, Jeunesse démo- 
cratique du Cameroun. 
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dered financially viable and still main- 
tain the pace of its development. 

The apparent success of the autono- 
mous region of the Southern Came- 
roons had led in 1955 to 1956 to the 
establishment of new parties, such 
as the Commoners’ Party, the KNDP 
and the Union des Populations du 
Cameroun (UPC), which proclaimed 
that a financially sound Southern 
Cameroons could exist if all connec- 
tions with Nigeria were severed. His 
party, however, had continued with its 
program of pressing for further consti- 
tutional advancement in order to es- 
tablish the Southern Cameroons on a 
basis of equality with the other regions 
of the Federation of Nigeria; no Ni- 
gerian leaders had ever attempted to 
influence its decisions. But other 
parties in the Southern Cameroons 
had played upon every tribal or local 
grievance in order to turn them to 
their advantage. Dr. Endeley asserted 
that at the recent elections many fac- 
tors unconnected with the real issues 
at stake had played an important part 
and the issue of unification with the 
French Cameroons had been pushed 
into the background during the cam- 
paign. 


An Economic Unit 


Turning to the question of reunifi- 
cation, Dr. Endeley recalled that this 
had originally been raised in 1949 by 
the Cameroons National Federation, 
of which he was the first President. 
At that time the motive behind the 
desire for reunification had been that 
the British Cameroons administration 
was lagging behind both Nigeria and 
the French Cameroons administration; 
it was held that if the two trust terri- 
tories were unified, they could per- 
haps form an economic unit with 
better prospects of standing on its 
own feet. Subsequent events had 
shown that it was futile to hope for 
any such reunification, since that was 
not provided for in the Trusteeship 
Agreements. Moreover, responsible 
opinion in the French Cameroons had 
shown very little interest in reunifi- 
cation until, as a result of the dis- 
turbances of 1955, many inhabitants 
of that territory had taken refuge in 
the Cameroons under British adminis- 
tration. Those refugees, however, had 
soon made it clear that their purpose 
was to use union with the more politi- 
cally advanced Southern Cameroons 
in order to temper French policy 
towards the Upc and to urge greater 
reforms in the French territory. That 
had led to disagreement between the 
KNC and the upc, and the latter had 
begun a campaign to win over the 
supporters of the former. 

Nevertheless, at the 1957 elections 
the upc had gained no seats and had 
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indeed lost all their deposits. There- 
after, he added, the issue of reunifica- 
tion had become a barren political 
instrument in the hands of irrespon- 
sible and ambitious people. Anyone 
who tried to show that the reunifica- 
tion of the Southern Cameroons with 
the French Cameroons would be un- 
workable was called a traitor; yet 
none of the protagonists of reunifica- 
tion had ever ventured to work out an 
alternative scheme under which the 
terms open to the Southern Came- 
roons would be more attractive than 
those obtained from Nigeria. 

Dr. Endeley pointed out that to 
separate the Southern Cameroons from 
Nigeria would be to establish a fron- 
tier almost twice the length of the 
existing frontier with the French zone 
and would cause an even greater cleav- 
age between ethnic groups than had 
been created by that frontier. He 
would ask whether it was wise for the 
United Nations to separate a small 
unit which for forty years had been 
attached to a larger and more stable 
one, merely because there was an 
emotional demand for it. Such a 
course would, he contended, constitute 
an abandonment of the Assembly’s 
sacred charge to promote the future 
happiness, security and peace of the 
people of the Southern Cameroons. 
He challenged his opponents to show 
what advantage the Southern Came- 
roons would gain from a new associa- 
tion with a French-administered ter- 
ritory which for so long had been 
separated from it, and how such an 
association would ensure it a more 
prosperous future in an eventual West 
African Union than the advdntages 
afforded by association with Nigeria. 
Such a union would surely be more 
easily achieved by retaining existing 
associations than by creating new ones. 
Reunification would mean that the 
pace of education, development and 
political advancement would be slowed 
down and even brought to a standstill. 


Questions At a Plebiscite 


Sharing the Visiting Mission’s view 
that the recent elections could not be 


regarded as decisive, Dr. Endeley 
agreed that a plebiscite was necessary 
to ascertain the wishes of the people. 
He went on to discuss the conditions 
under which such a plebiscite should 
be conducted. It should be divorced 
from local political prejudice and 
propaganda, and voters should be im- 
partially informed about the issues at 
stake, a process which would need 
some time. The register of voters 
should be carefully revised to ensure 
that it included only the names of 
those who were qualified; the registra- 
tion officers should be men of integ- 
rity, free from tribal bias, and should 
be closely supervised. The question 
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put to the voters should be simple 
and easy to understand; they should 
be asked whether they wanted con- 
tinued association with Nigeria under 
the terms of the White Paper or 
whether they wished the territory to 
unite with an independent French 
Cameroons. Secession was only im- 
portant as a prelude to unification 
and should not be referred to specifi- 
cally in the question. No one group 
of tribes should be allowed to swamp 
the wishes of the remainder. The re- 
sults should reflect the wishes of the 
various ethnic zones or administrative 
divisions and should be assessed on 
that basis rather than on mere num- 
bers. Lastly, the vote should show a 
substantial majority in order to deter- 
mine any change.from the existing 
Status. 

At a time when the French Came- 
roons was on the threshold of inde- 
pendence and when the northern sec- 
tion of the British Cameroons was 
associated with the rapid advance to- 
ward independence of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, it would be most 
unjust if a continuation of trusteeship 
were to be recommended for the 
Southern Cameroons. 

Dr. Endeley also emphasized that 
under German rule the Cameroons 
had never enjoyed any administrative 
unity. When the First World War 
broke out the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment had still been exploring the 
hinterland and had not even made up 
its mind where the capital was to be. 

It had never been suggested that 
reunification was the objective of the 
trusteeship; it was a matter about 
which the Cameroonian peoples, once 
free, should negotiate among them- 
selves and it should not be enforced 
from outside. The Nigerian Constitu- 
tion contained a provision, which he 
had suggested, whereby federation 
with any territory outside the existing 
Federation of Nigeria should be al- 
lowed if the need arose. “We propose 
to our brothers in the French sector 
to take advantage of this provision 
and apply to federate with Nigeria 
after both have achieved independ- 
ence,” Dr. Endeley declared. “Both 
Cameroons would then be part of a 
wider federation, the existing frontier 
problems would be eliminated, and 
our dreams of a united Kamerun 
nation will come to full realization in 
association with Nigeria.” 

The historical, geographical and eco- 
nomic ties existing between the North- 
ern British Cameroons and the North- 
ern Region of Nigeria were underlined 
by Mallam Abdullahi Dan Buram Jada, 
Minister for Northern Cameroons Af- 
fairs in the Government of the North- 
ern Region of Nigeria. Recalling that 
these links had been fully outlined in 
the Visiting Mission’s report, Mr. 


Mallam Abdullahi noted the mission’s 
recommendation that there was no 
need for further consultation on the 
question of integration of the North- 
ern Cameroons with the Northern 
Region of Nigeria when Nigeria at- 
tained its independence in October 
1960. He said that the Northern Re- 
gional Government would have been 
ready to agree to a plebiscite and it 
had no reason to be apprehensive of 
the result of one, although in fact no 
party had made any alternative sug- 
gestion to the simple question “Do 
you want to remain part of the North- 
ern Region within an independent 
Nigeria?”—and it was very difficult 
to see what practical alternative there 
was. But the Visiting Mission was 
sent out to advise as to what should 
be done in this matter and it had 
made a firm recommendation that no 
plebiscite was necessary. 

The Northern Regional Govern- 
ment entirely agreed with the reasons 
given by the mission in making this 
recommendation. With regard to the 
question of reunification of the two 
Cameroons, Mr. Mallam Abdullahi 
emphasized that before the Germans 
occupied the area called the Kamerun 
as a result of the Berlin Conference, 
there was, in fact, no geographical, 
economic or racial unity within this 
area at all. There were the people of 
the coastal and rain forest zone, there 
were the people of the high grasslands, 
and there were the people of the hills 
and savannah in the far north. 

Moreover, the boundary established 
at that time between the Cameroons 
under German occupation and the 
Protectorate of Nigeria divided into 
two parts the old Adamawa Emirate, 
which before the German occupation 
had included a large part of the 
northern area of what was now the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion. It was accordingly a matter of 
vital importance to the people of the 
Northern Cameroons that they should 
remain with the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. In addition to the two lan- 
guages which they had in common, 
Hausa and Fulani, the peoples of the 
two areas had always had the strongest 
racial, historical and economic con- 
nections. 

He pointed out that, in contrast, 
there were no cultural ties or widely- 
used common language, or any com- 
mon political interests, between the 
people of the Northern Cameroons 
and those of the Southern British 
Cameroons and of the major part of 
the French Cameroons. The separa- 
tion of the people of the Northern 
Cameroons from a fully independent 
Federation of Nigeria would, he as- 
serted, be a direct negation of all the 
principles for which the United Na- 


tions stood. 
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Seen at a meeting of the Assembly's Fourth Committee: Ahmadou Ahidjo (left), 
Prime Minister of the Cameroons under French Administration, and Jacques 
Koscziusko-Morizet, representative of France. 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


Ahmadou Ahidjo, Prime Minister 
of the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration, defined his Government’s 
position on a number of issues con- 
cerning his country’s future. Mr. 
Ahidjo dealt with such questions as 
political liberties, the amnesty law, 
reunification, general elections and 
“the reality of the independence” re- 
quested by the Cameroons. 

He emphasized that the system of 
public liberties applied in the Came- 
roons provided an absolute guarantee 
of freedom of association, freedom of 
assembly and freedom of the press. 
Meetings might be held without any 
restrictions whatsoever. All that was 
required was that prior notice should 
be given in public places either to 
the municipal authorities in the com- 
munes, or to the representative of 
the Government where there was no 
municipality. Freedom of the press 
was also unrestricted, except for the 
fact that persons who considered them- 
selves to have been slandered or de- 
famed might seek remedy in the 
courts. 

Many questions had been asked 
about the composition of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly which emerged from the 
elections of December 23, 1956. Mr. 
Ahidjo stated that the elected repre- 
sentatives very quickly formed par- 
liamentary groups based on political 
or regional ties and the current major 
political parties emerged from those 
groups. This showed the steady prog- 
ress of the Cameroonians in the prac- 
tice of democracy. There had always 
been a legal opposition in the Assem- 
bly. Under the first Cameroonian Gov- 
ernment, the opposition rallied around 
the Mouvement d’Action Nationale, 
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while under the present Government, 
the opposition was led by the Parti 
des Démocrates Camerounais. Far 
from being stifled, political activity in 
the territory was “particularly intense.” 


Amnesty Law 


The Cameroonian Premier then 
dealt with the law enacted by the 
Legislative Assembly on February 14 
last, which had proclaimed an amnesty 
for offenses linked to political activi- 
ties in the territory. He considered that 
the amnesty measures were very broad, 
pointing out that Mr. Félix Moumié, 
one of the frequent visitors to the 
Fourth Committee, had already been 
granted this amnesty and was free to 
return to the Cameroons immediately 
to prepare his future electoral cam- 
paign in the Sanaga-Maritime. [The 
scene of political disturbances.| The 
act restored full civic rights to those 
covered by the amnesty and provision 
had been made for an accelerated pro- 
cedure to enable them to be registered 
immediately on the electoral rolls. 

Mr. Ahidjo recalled that he had on 
several occasions appealed to all those 
who had withdrawn from the national 
community to resume their normal 
lives, return to their homes and par- 
ticipate in the great work on which 
they had embarked. A large number, 
virtually all indeed of those who had 
taken to the bush, had returned to 
their villages, their families and their 
homes. They bore witness that his 
promises were neither vain nor false. 
Furthermore, despite the repugnance 
felt for certain crimes that were still 
fresh in their memory, the Cameroons 
Government did not wish to exclude 
from the measures of clemency those 
whose acts brought on them a sentence 


of death or of hard labor for life. 
They, too, could find a pardon. 

Noting that the government had vir- 
tually eliminated internecine struggles, 
Mr. Ahidjo declared: “It is for Came- 
roonians of all shades of opinion and 
spiritual affiliations, regardless of their 
views, to do everything within their 
power to ensure that this reconcilia- 
tion, which we have made possible, 
should be effective and complete and 
that it should not be a sterile measure 
but rather engender a spiritual renais- 
sance and a communion of souls. The 
building of a modern state should be 
an exalting prospect for all of us and 
one capable of commanding all the 
enthusiasm which may in the past 
have been misapplied to harmful and 
sterile activities.” 

Turning to the question of reunifi- 
cation of the two Cameroons, Mr. 
Ahidjo reiterated the unanimous desire 
of the people of the French Came- 
roons for unification. The real prob- 
lem was a practical one—namely, to 
ascertain the most appropriate means 
of achieving this reunification. The 
means depended above all on the 
position to be taken by their brothers 
in the British Cameroons when they 
explained in greater detail the in- 
tentions which they had already in- 
dicated in broad outline. 

“We do not wish to bring the 
weight of our population to bear on 
our British brothers and we are not 
annexationists,” Mr. Ahidjo 
They were ready to resume contact 
with the authorities of the British 
Cameroons, but perhaps Cameroonian 
soil was the most promising place for 
such conversations. The problem of 
unification would certainly benefit by 
being considered without polemics o1 
passion. 


added 


A Domestic Issue 


general 
elections—which it had been suggest- 
ed should be held before the accession 
to independence—Mr. Ahidjo declared 
that the Cameroonian Government 
had no intention at this time of dis- 
solving an Assembly democratically 
elected by direct and universal suf- 
frage. If general elections were to be 
held, they should be held after inde- 
pendence, when the time came to 
establish the country’s institutions in 
their final form. Some delegations had 
asked: “Then why not before January 
1, 1960?” Quite simply, because they 
felt it unnecessary to call the popula- 
tion to the polling places twice within 
only a few months, since in any case 
an election would have to be held 
after independence. 

He stressed that the problem of 
elections was a domestic one. a purely 
Cameroonian problem. The Visiting 
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Mission had noted that the electoral 
campaign of December 1956, which 
was “not lacking in vigor,” was entire- 
ly concerned with the future of the 
Cameroons and the theme of inde- 
pendence, a popular theme supported 
by all the candidates. The Trusteeship 
Council had, moreover, already noted 
“with satisfaction” that all opinions 
had been expressed and that those who 
were to become the leaders of the 
majority and of the minority group 
had favored independence. What else 
was wanted? To bring about the elec- 
tion of a new Assembly because of 
doubt that the present one was right 
to seek independence? 


Realities of Independence 


Ihe Cameroonian Prime Minister 
also dealt with what he called “the 
realities of the forthcoming indepen- 
dence of the Cameroons,” noting that 
several speakers in the debate had 
asked for clarification. Affirming that 
on January 1, 1960, the Cameroons 
would become independent, Mr. Ahid- 
jo then stated: “All powers previously 
held by the French Government under 
trusteeship will be transferred to the 
Cameroonian Government and _ the 
Cameroonian Assembly. 

“Consequently, after January 1, 
1960, existing agreements with France 
will automatically become null and 
void, as will the present statute. More- 
over, the Statute of the Cameroons 
States in its preamble that it marks 
the last stage in the evolution of in- 
stitutions before inde- 
pendence. Reference to a prior stage 
implies a subsequent stage. This stat- 
ute, as the Minister of State, Mr. 
Jacquinot, the representative of the 
French Government, has explained, is 
essentially a statute of pre-indepen- 
dence. Independence itself will be the 
final stage in the evolution of our 
institutions. We intend to make all the 
arrangements for it ourselves in full 
freedom, under no other control than 
that of a sovereign parliament.” 


accession to 


Mr. Ahidjo emphatically rejected 
Suggestions that the independent 
Cameroons might be integrated into 
the French Community. He thought 
it would be illogical to imagine that 
the Cameroons, which since January 
1, 1959, had had a statute conferring 
more privileges than the statutes of 
any of those states which had joined 
the French Community, would, when 
it had achieved independence, take 
“the backward step of asking for any 
kind of integration into the French 
Community.” For more than a year 
the Cameroons had had its own flag, 
its national anthem and its national 
emblem. It would be illogical if the 
Cameroonian leaders, who _ were, 
above all, political realists, were to 
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come before their people and say to 
them: “We have achieved indepen- 
dence; now we must take a backward 
step, give up the privileges we gained 
six months or a year ago, and become 
integrated into the French Communi- 
ty, or, more precisely, reinstate our- 
selves under French trusteeship.” 


Reconciliation 


Later in the debate, the Prime Min- 
ister of the Cameroons, replying to 
comments by some of the petitioners, 
noted the doubts expressed concern- 
ing the sincerity of the reconciliation 
measures. Mr. Ahidjo stated that out 
of a total of 2,303 persons sentenced 
or prosecuted in the past three years 
for crimes or offenses directly or in- 
directly related to occurrences having 
a political origin, only 400 were still 
detained on January 1, 1959. The 
number of exiles could, he said, be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

All these persons, including the 
petitioners of the Union des Popula- 
tions du Cameroun who were at the 
Assembly, were helped by the present 
amnesty, with fifty-six exceptions, The 
latter were persons sentenced to death 
or hard labor for life, who could ap- 
ply for the benefit of an amnesty par- 
don as provided by the law. These 
fifty-six persons were, in any case, es- 
sentially “mere bandits” for whom the 
period of disturbances was simply an 
opportunity to loot and steal and who 
did not hesitate to commit murder in 
order to satisfy passions which had 
nothing political about them. These 
offenses, however, were directly re- 
lated to occurrences having a political 
origin and special provisions to cover 
them were included in the amnesty 
law. “I should be glad if an example 
could be quoted to me of any country 
in the world where an amnesty law 
more generous or more unconditional 
than this one has been enacted,” Mr. 
Ahidjo declared. 

With regard to comments on the 
holding of elections before the attain- 
ment of independence, the Premier 
reiterated that general elections would 
be held after the territory's accession 
to independence and not before. If 
the Assembly was a_ representative 
body, why, indeed, should they be 
held before? He also questioned the 
purpose of supervision of any elec- 
tions in the territory. All these ques- 
tions—the amnesty and the elections 
—were strictly Cameroonian affairs. 
They no longer concerned even 
France. Although, out of respect for 
the United Nations, they had agreed 
to furnish it all possible information 
on this subject, in order to prove that 
“our people has acquired the ability 
to govern itself,” it was nevertheless 
true that these questions were no 


longer of any direct concern either to 
the administering power or even to 
the United Nations. The only problem 
was independence and the termination 
of trusteeship. In conclusion, he told 
the Committee: “The Cameroonian 
people wishes to prepare, in an atmos- 
phere of calm and order, for the day 
when it will assume control of its own 
destiny. It feels itself qualified to do 
so. It feels itself completely ready to 
do so. Nothing can stop it in this new 
advance. Indeed, this advance is an 
irresistible movement toward the con- 
quest of independence and its ultimate 
liberties.” 


Proposals of African States 


The representatives of two newly- 
independent African nations—Ghana 
and Guinea—each underlined their 
sympathy and deep interest in the 
Cameroons problem. As co-sponsors 
of the proposal calling for new elec- 
tions in the French Cameroons before 
1960, Daniel Chapman, of Ghana, 
noted that one of the arguments 
against the holding of such elections 
was that the present Legislative As- 
sembly in the territory possessed a 
representative character. 

Mr. Chapman said he doubted the 
legality of transforming the existing 
Legislative Assembly into a constitu- 
ent assembly, particularly as it had 
been elected in 1956 as a Territorial 
Assembly, for a_ specific purpose. 
Hence, there were serious legal rea- 
sons why the Cameroonian people 
should pronounce, before January 1, 
1960, on the sort of Assembly, and 
perhaps also on the sort of consti- 
tution, which they considered their 
country should have at independence. 

Mr. Chapman recalled that the 1956 
elections had been held in an atmos- 
phere of political unrest. The source 
of that unrest had been the Sanaga- 
Maritime Region, but the disturbances 
might well have had repercussions on 
the conduct of the elections in the 
entire territory. It would only be 
common sense, therefore, that the 
change of status of the territory should 
provide the opportunity for new elec- 
tions held under United Nations su- 
pervision. Moreover, one of the larg- 
est political parties in the territory had 
not been permitted to contest the 
elections, and as a consequence a 
large segment of the electorate had 
been barred from exercising the right 
to express their wishes. 

The question was whether or not 
it was desirable to hold elections un- 
der United Nations supervision prior 
to independence. The answer could 
only be in the affirmative. It would 
be impossible to question the regu- 
larity of such an election, and the 
government which emerged would 
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enjoy the greatest authority and pres- 
tige. The United Nations had adopted 
a similar procedure in 1957 in the 
case of French Togoland and neither 
the people nor the Government of 
Togoland had felt affronted, nor had 
the members of the United Nations 
considered the decision improper. To 
ask for elections prior to January 1, 
1960, was not, as had been suggested, 
to attempt to prevent or delay in- 
dependence. 

As for the Southern British Came- 
roons, Ghana agreed that a plebis- 
cite should be held there early in 
1960 and that a decision on the na- 
ture of the choices to be put to the 
people should be taken at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s fourteenth session. 
With regard to the Northern British 
Cameroons, Mr. Chapman said his 
delegation would defer to the con- 
sensus in the Committee. 

Ismael Touré, of Guinea, also felt 
that the representative character of 
the present Cameroons Government 
was not a sufficient reason to deny 
a voice, not only to the democratic 
organizations which had been the first 
to lay down the principles of inde- 
pendence, but to the Cameroonian 
people itself. The petitioners had 
shown that the UPC retained all its 
influence in the Cameroons and that 
it could not be blamed for all the 
incidents there while nothing was said 
about the actions of the French troops. 
The Cameroonian Prime Minister had 
appealed for reconciliation on several 
occasions. It was therefore evident that 
elections were imperative, for they 
would give substance to the desire for 
reconciliation expressed by all the 
petitioners and by the authorities 
themselves. 

The representative of Guinea ad- 
vanced five propositions which he 
considered indispensable for the har- 
monious solution of the problem: (i) 
a total and unconditional amnesty as 
the basis for national reconciliation; 
(ii) the repeal of all statutory provi- 
sions enacted against any of the ter- 
ritory’s political movement; (iii) re- 
unification on the basis of a popular 
consultation held under United Na- 
tions supervision; (iv) general elec- 
tions under United Nations supervision 
before January 1, 1960; (v) the proc- 
lamation of independence, the termi- 
nation of the trusteeship and the 
admission of the French Cameroons 
to the United Nations on January 1, 
1960. 

Miss Angie Brooks, speaking for 
another West African state—Liberia 
—shared these views. She noted that 
since Mr. Ahidjo himself considered 
that it would be necessary to hold 
elections immediately after the Came- 
roons attained independence, she 
could not see why these elections 
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should not be organized before Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, in accordance with the 
wishes expressed by certain groups 
in the territory. 

She also recalled that the Visiting 
Mission had itself shown a certain 
anxiety about the limited nature of 
the amnesty. There should be a com- 
plete amnesty which would assure the 
Cameroonian Government of the sup- 
port and cooperation of the entire 
people. The Government should also 
make a definite announcement of the 
date on which it intended to hold 
general elections. 

As for the acts of violence com- 
mitted by the UPC, Miss Brooks 
thought they were the normal reaction 
of an oppressed people. Incidentally, 
her delegation had always maintained 
that violence should be abandoned as 
a method, not only by the UPC, but 
by all those concerned. 

Later in the debate Miss Brooks 
joined the delegations of other Afri- 
can States in co-sponsoring a number 
of amendments to the proposals intro- 
duced on both the French and the 
British Cameroons. 


Support for Reunification 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the USSR, 
said his delegation supported the 
Cameroonians’ demand for true and 
complete independence under condi- 
tions which would guarantee the sov- 
ereignty of the Cameroons. The 
USSR also supported those who asked 
for the two territories to be reunified 
before independence was proclaimed. 
For that purpose, it was essential that 
democratic elections should be held 
under United Nations supervision in 
the immediate future, that an un- 
conditional amnesty should be granted 
to all political prisoners and that the 
re-establishment of the dissolved par- 
ties should be authorized. 

The USSR believed that the United 
Nations would be failing in its duties 
if it allowed the trusteeship to be ter- 
minated without having made provi- 
sion for these measures to ensure the 
independence and reunification of the 
Cameroons by January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Sobolev held that the state- 
ments of the petitioners had disclosed 
the part played by the administering 
authority in provoking the crisis and 
how it had done everything possible 
to suppress the national liberation 
movement and had declared illegal 
the Union des populations du Came- 
roun as the spokesman of that move- 
ment. The petitioners had revealed the 
methods used by the administering 
authority since May 1955 “to gag the 
UPC” and the repressive steps taken 
against that party. The French delega- 
tion had tried to prove that for ten 
years all the political parties had been 


struggling for unification and inde- 
pendence, but one needed only to 
look at the report of the 1955 Visit- 
ing Mission, to see that at that time 
the UPC was the only party advocat- 
ing unification and independence. In 
April 1957, the representative of 
France on the Trusteeship Council 
had opposed the termination of the 
trusteeship “as being premature.” 

The USSR representative believed 
that the vital problems of the Came- 
roons could not be solved without the 
participation of the UPC—the party 
which had made the greatest sacrifices 
for Cameroonian independence. That 
was why the illegal parties should be 
allowed to function again and why a 
general amnesty should be proclaimed. 
The limited Amnesty Act, just passed, 
and the statements of the French dele- 
gation left no doubt that the amnesty 
called for by the Cameroonians had 
not yet been granted. Those measures 
were only palliatives similar to those 
which had been resorted to earlier 
without any concrete results. 

The USSR thought it was impos- 
sible for the Cameroonian problem to 
be solved without elections under 
United Nations supervision. Everyone 
know the way in which the elections 
of December 1956 for the constitu- 
tion of the present Assembly had 
been held, in an atmosphere of terror 
and repression, in a country occupied 
by French troops. 

Mr. Sobolev wondered why the 
administering authority so stubbornly 
refused to hold new elections. The 
petitioners had explained that the 
Cameroons was to be detached forc- 
ibly from the Trusteeship System, 
which inconvenienced France, and 
then would be obliged to join the 
French Community. There was no 
question of granting true independence 
to the territory. The independence 
would, he contended, only be fictitious. 

The USSR supported the holding 
of new elections under United Nations 
control, preceded by the granting of 
a genuine and unqualified amnesty 
and the restoration of the banned 
parties to legality. The United Nations, 
he said, would not have performed 
its duties if it agreed to terminate the 
trusteeship without the enactment of 
the measures. 


India’s Position 


A different approach was taken by 
J. S. Jha, of India, who said his dele- 
gation was unable to support an 
eight-power draft resolution, calling 
for elections in the French Cameroons 
prior to the attainment of independ- 
ence. Mr. Jha could not accept the 
proposition that every stage of the 
advance toward independence in a 
trust territory should be preceded by 
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general elections to secure a specific 
mandate from the electors. He re- 
called that the 1956 electoral cam- 
paign had been entirely concerned 
with its future and the theme of inde- 
pendence. India considered that the 
presence of eight Franco-Africans in 
the Legislative Assembly did not affect 
the validity of the demand for inde- 
pendence or the representative char- 
acter of the Legislative Assembly for 
that purpose. Mr. Jha considered that 
unless it could be shown that that 
Assembly had not been legally and 
properly constituted, there was no 
justification for general elections for 
a new Assembly. India would not be 
opposed to general elections if the 
present government decided to dis- 
solve the Legislative Assembly but 
there was no reason to make general 
elections a prior condition for inde- 
pendence. India had, however, noted 
with approval Mr. Ahidjo’s statement 
that elections would be held after 
independence in order to settle various 
constitutional and other questions, and 
that by-elections would be held on 
April 12, 1958, to fill six vacancies 
in the Sanaga-Maritime and the 
Mbouda subdivision. 

With regard to the question of the 
amnesty Mr. Jha said‘ India would 
have preferred an unconditional am- 
nesty, but recognized that the meas- 
ures granted were very liberal and 
doubted if there was justification for 
asking the government to release un- 
conditionally persons who had been 
convicted by a court of law for such 
acts of violence as murder. India 
welcomed the statement of the Prime 
Minister that there was complete free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the Press 
and freedom of association in the 
territory. It also noted that members 
both of the Legislative Assembly and 
of local bodies had been elected on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage. 
India was therefore satisfied that the 
necessary fundamental freedoms and 
respect for human rights prevailed in 
the territory and that the new state 
would emerge on January 1, 1960, 
under those conditions. 


On the question of reunification 
India did not think that the issue 


would be prejudged by a decision 
that the territory should become in- 
dependent on January 1, 1960. 
Through an arbitrary historical proc- 
ess the Cameroons had been divided 
in two under the former Mandates 
System and had eventually become 
two separate trust territories. The 
wishes of the people of the French 
Cameroons were already known to be 
for unification and independence. If 
there was to be any delay in ascer- 
taining the wishes of the people in 
the British Cameroons that should not 
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delay the independence of the other 
territory. 

India was anxious that the French 
Cameroons should emerge as another 
free and independent state in Africa 
with the least possible delay. Both the 
government and those who opposed it 
must take a broad view of the future 
of the Cameroons and of their own 
responsibilities and make sincere ef- 
forts towards reconciliation. Mr. Jha 
hoped that all concerned would strive 
to ensure that violence, which could 
never be a sound foundation for a 
free society, did not reappear. 

A majority of speakers in the long 
debate shared India’s views and re- 
joiced at the prospect of welcoming 
the new state of the Cameroons into 
the United Nations family. 


Mission’s Views Endorsed 


Emphatically supporting the Visit- 
ing Mission’s views that there were 
insufficient grounds for holding new 
elections prior to the territory’s attain- 
ment of independence, Henry Cabot 
Lodge said the United States felt 
that no doubts should be cast on the 
representative character of a demo- 
cratically and freely elected govern- 
ment which had succeeded by peace- 
ful methods in winning a commitment 
for immediate and complete inde- 
pendence. Nor could the United 
States support, even indirectly, those 
leaders who had exiled themselves 
from their country rather than re- 
nounce the use of force. No argu- 
ments or facts had been adduced to 
justify any rejection of the recom- 
mendations made in that regard by 
the Visiting Mission and the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Mr. Ahidjo, the Cameroons Primc 
Minister, had declared that his gov- 
ernment would hold general elections 
after the attainment of independence 
in order to establish the final form 
of the country’s institutions. That 
statement should satisfy any fears 
which might exist regarding the will- 
ingness of the present government to 
base itself upon popular support. 
Moreover, those who advocated the 
holding of an election prior to inde- 
pendence could not consider that an 
independent Cameroons would be in- 
capable of holding proper elections, 
for that would be tantamount to ques- 
tioning whether the territory was ready 
for independence. 

The United States was convinced 
that it would be “both unjust and 
disruptive for the General Assembly 
to recommend the dissolution of the 
government which was responsible for 
bringing independence about” in the 
French Cameroons. Mr. Lodge said 
his delegation therefore opposed all 
the proposals concerning new elec- 


tions in the territory. He appealed to 
all members of the General Assembly 
to join in helping to create the con- 
ditions under which the new country 
could assume nationhood in the most 
favorable atmosphere. 


United Kingdom’s Views 


Noting that the main emphasis in 
committee debate had been on the 
French Cameroons, Sir Andrew 
Cohen said the United Kingdom 
nevertheless appreciated the interest 
shown in the future and welfare of 
the people of the British Cameroons. 
With regard to the southern part, 
there was clearly agreement on the 
need for a plebiscite but some dis- 
agreement as to the choice to be put 
to the people. Mr. Foncha had felt 
that the question should be whether 
the Southern Cameroons should sep- 
arate from Nigeria or remain with it. 
Mr. Endeley had considered that 
the question to be put should be “Do 
you want continued association with 
Nigeria or do you want to unify with 
an independent French Cameroons?” 
There were also some differences on 
the question of voting qualifications. 
The United Kingdom therefore felt 
that these matters should be left to be 
settled by the General Assembly at 
its fourteenth session, in the hope that 
by then the position in the Southern 
Cameroons might be clearer and that 
there might be agreement between 
the parties on the various points at 
issue. 

As for the Northern Cameroons 
Sir Andrew recalled that the adminis- 
tering authority had never objected in 
principle to the holding of a plebis- 
cite there and, in fact, had been sur- 
prised that the Visiting Mission had 
not recommended such a consultation. 
The administering authority was anx- 
ious to meet the views of the majority 
whenever possible and was therefore 
ready to hold a plebiscite under 
United Nations supervision in the 
Northern Cameroons, provided that the 
proposed arrangements were suitable 
to the circumstances of the region. 

A practical consideration concerned 
timing. The United Kingdom felt that 
the earliest practicable date would be 
the middle of November 1959, in view 
of the climatic conditions, and the 
plebiscite should be held on the basis 
of the Nigerian federal electoral reg- 
ister which was being compiled. It 
had been suggested that plebiscites 
should be held simultaneously in the 
Northern and Southern Cameroons. 
His delegation felt that would be 
impossible. Both Mr. Foncha and Mr. 
Endeley had asked that the plebiscite 
in the Southern Cameroons should be 
held early in 1960. Moreover, because 
of climatic conditions, registration 
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there could not begin until early in 
the dry season, in December. 

In summation, Sir Andrew empha- 
sized his government's desire to give 
the people of both parts of the British 
Cameroons a choice concerning their 
future. The United Kingdom had three 
points: firstly, there should be separate 
consultation in the Northern and 
Southern Cameroons, and on _ that 
point there appeared to be general 
agreement in the Committee; secondly, 
the plebiscite in the South should be 
carried out in the next dry season, 
the questions to be put and the voters’ 
qualifications being settled at the next 
session of the General Assembly; 
thirdly, since there was a _ general 
desire for a plebiscite in the Northern 
Cameroons, the administering author- 
ity was prepared to agree provided 
that arrangements suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the area were accepted 
by the General Assembly. Those ar- 
rangements provided for a plebiscite 
in 1959 on the basis of the Nigerian 
federal election register now being 
compiled. The people would be left 
to express a choice later on other 
alternatives if, contrary to the expec- 
tations of the administering authority, 
the result of the November plebiscite 
was against the Northern Cameroons 
becoming part of the Northern Region 
of an independent Nigeria. Provision 
would be made for successive plebis- 
cites which he believed to be the 
most suitable, the most economical 
and most efficient arrangement. 


On the question of votes for women 
in the Northern Cameroons—a point 
raised by the representative of Liberia 
—Sir Andrew said his government 
was all in favor of women playing 
a full part in the political life of 
their country, and had done all it 
could to advance the political rights 
of women in the territories under its 
administration. But it did not con- 
sider it wise to force a people to alter 
its customs. If the people of the 
Northern Cameroons thought that the 
right to vote should be limited to 
men, the United Nations should not 
oblige them to adopt, for the purpose 
of the plebiscite, a different kind of 
suffrage, for which they were not yet 
ready. 


“Positive Factors” 


Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet, of France, 
drew attention to several positive fac- 
tors which he thought had emerged 
from the debate. He noted that no- 
body disputed the fact that the Came- 
roonians were ready and fully capable 
of assuming the responsibilities of 
independence. 

As to the representative nature of 
the Cameroons institutions the French 
representative believed that earlier 
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hesitations had now been swept away. 
He noted that some delegations had 
maintained that as the Territorial As- 
sembly had been elected for the sole 
purpose of approving the 1957 Stat- 
ute, it could not properly be trans- 
formed into a Legislative Assembly, 
still less make decisions concerning the 
future of the territory. There were 
no legal grounds for such an argu- 
ment. The Assembly that had come 
into being as a result of the 1956 
elections had, in fact, become the 
legislative body of the territory within 
the terms of the Statute it had itself 
approved. Article 59 of that Statute 
expressly empowered the Legislative 
Assembly to arrange the final stages 
of the period of trusteeship and it 
was on the basis of that right that the 
Assembly had requested and been 
granted full internal autonomy, from 
January 1, 1959, and had fixed the 
date for independence. 

France therefore saw no reason why 
fresh elections should be held before 
independence, and, in view of the 
territory’s full internal autonomy it 
could not impose elections which the 
Cameroonian Government deemed 


unnecessary and a waste of precious 
time. Mr. Ahidjo had announced his 
government’s decision on that point 
of Cameroonian domestic policy. 


Mr. Kosczisuko-Morizet wondered 
if, after hearing the many petitioners 
who had been free to travel from the 
Cameroons, whether of the majority 
or the opposition groups, anyone 
could doubt that freedom prevailed 
in the territory. All that remained 
was the unavowed desire of certain 
people to favor a minority faction, 
which had acknowledged itself to be 
an illegal minority. As the representa- 
tive of Ceylon had pointed out, it 
was not the business of the United 
Nations to intervene in domestic af- 
fairs such as the holding of elections 
in order to determine the political 
shade of the administration. The real 
questions at issue were whether or not 
the Cameroonians were ready for in- 
dependence; whether or not the basic 
freedoms prevailed in the Cameroons; 
and whether or not all the necessary 
conditions had been met to enable an 
independent Cameroons to continue 
to respect the principles of the Charter 
and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Members which felt 
that those conditions had not been 
met would be justified in voting 
against the twelve-power draft reso- 
lution, which stated, without any un- 
necessary preliminaries, that the trus- 
teeship objectives would be attained 
on January 1, 1960. If, however, 
they considered that the Cameroonians 
were ready to assume all the responsi- 
bilities of independence, they should 


vote for the draft resolution. Every 
step in the direction of unanimity 
could not but strengthen the moral 
support which the Cameroonians were 
entitled to expect from the United 
Nations. 


Voting 


After a three-week debate the Com- 
mittee turned to a vote on the draft 
resolutions submitted on the two ter- 
ritories. Roll-call ballots were first 
taken on a number of amendments 
introduced by the delegations of 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia and the 
United Arab Republic. An amend- 
ment recommending new general elec- 
tions to be held under United Nations 
supervision in the French Cameroons 
before the territory attains independ- 
ence was rejected by 46 votes to 28 
with 7 abstentions. 


An amendment submitted by the 
same African powers recommended 
the abrogation of the decree of July 
13, 1955, which declared illegal cer- 
tain political parties and organizations 
in the French Cameroons. This 
amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 42 to 28 with 11 abstentions. 


The Committee then adopted the 
twelve-power draft resolution on the 
French Cameroons by 56 votes to 9 
with 16 abstentions. Negative votes 
were cast by: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukrain- 
ian SSR and USSR. Abstaining: Af- 
ghanistan, Ghana, Greece, Guinea, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

Two amendments to the seven- 
power resolution on the British Came- 
roons were also rejected by varying 
votes. The first, sponsored by Liberia, 
recommended that the plebiscite to be 
held in the Northern British Came- 
roons should be on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage. The second 
amendment, sponsored by Guinea, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco and_ the 
United Arab Republic, proposed that 
in the plebiscite in the Northern 
British Cameroons the people should 
also be asked whether they wished to 
be united with an independent Came- 
roons. The Committee then adopted 
the seven-power draft resolution on 
the British Cameroons by 57 votes 
to none with 24 abstentions. Those 
abstaining were: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Hungary, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Po- 
land, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United Arab 
Republic and Yemen. 
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Two Heads of State Visit Headquarters 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Feb. 20: Thirteenth 
to consider exclusively the future of the 
trust territories of the Cameroons under 
French administration and Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration 
The meeting then adjourned to 
allow consideration of the item by the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. (Spe- 
cial Report of the Trusteeship Council, 
A/4092, 4093/Rev.1, 4094; T/SR.953 
and Corr.1, 954 to 963) 


session resumed 


was 


Fourth Committee 


844th Meeting Committee unani- 
mously Jerzy Michalowski (Po- 
land) as Vice-Chairman to replace Mr 
Witold Rodzinski (Poland) who, Chair- 
man Frederick H. Boland (Ireland) an- 
nounced, was unable to perform func- 
Vice-Chairman at the resumed 


elected 


tions of 
session 
Committee granted 


for hearings 

845th 
without 
requests 
Add.1) 


Feb. 23: Committee decided 
objection to grant two. more 
for hearings (A/C.4/394/Add.2) 

Feb. 24 
objection to 
for a hearing 

Feb. 25: The Committee decided with- 
out objection to grant two new requests 
for hearings 


eighteen requests 
Committee decided 
grant two new 
(A/C.4/394 


Meeting 
objection to 
for hearings 


without 
requests 


without 
request 


decided 
further 


Committee 
grant one 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
IRELAND, Sean T. O'Kelly (r.) on 
March 21: “prompt action to 
ease international tension at its points 
of greatest friction and to prevent the 
possession of the deadliest weapons of 
destruction from becoming more wide- 
spread than they are today.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF Et SaLvapor, Lt. 
Col. Jose Maria Lemus (1.). On 
March 13 at a news conference he 
underlined aid of United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program in ef- 
forts by five Latin American countries 
to integrate economies in common 
market. Mrs. Lemus also held news 
conference outlining social advances 
of women and children in El Salvador. 


SIS 5: 
UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


fe Sans 
a! 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


+ , 2-3 


February 17 March 16 


Feb. 27: Haiti, 
Paraguay and the 
mitted joint draft 
L.580) 


March 3 


Italy, New Zealand, 
United States sub- 
resolution (A/C.4 


Draft resolution A/C.4/L.581 
submitted by Ghana, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia and the 
United Arab Republic. 


March 6: Draft resolution (A/C.4/ 
L.582) submitted by Argentina, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Italy, Japan, New Zealand 
and Pakistan. Amendments (A/C.4/L. 
583) to five-power draft resolution 
(A/C.4/L.580) submitted by Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, the Federation of 
Malaya, Guatemala, India and Japan. 


March Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
and the United Arab Republic  sub- 
mitted sub-amendments (A/C.4/L.584) 
to seven-power amendments to draft 
resolution, A/C.4/L.580. 


March 10: Haiti, Italy, New Zealand, 
Paraguay and the United States ac- 
cepted all amendments proposed by 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Guatemala, India and 
Japan (A/C.4/L.583) as well as one 
sub-amendment proposed by Ghana, 
Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, the 
Sudan, Tunisia and the United Arab 
Republic (A/C.4/L.584, paragraph 2 c). 
They submitted a revised version of draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.580/Rev.1) which 
was co-sponsored by the seven sponsors 
of amendments contained in A/C.4/L.583. 
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March 11: Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia and 
the United Arab Republic resubmitted 
their sub-amendments in revised form 
(A/C.4/L.584/Rev.1) as amendments to 
the twelve-power revised draft resolu- 
tion (A/C.4/L.580/Rev.1). Liberia sub- 
mitted an amendment (A/C.4/L.587) to 
the seven-power draft resolution (A/C.4 
L.582). Burma, Ceylon, the Federation 
of Malaya, Guatemala, India, Laos, the 
Philippines and Thailand submitted 
amendments (A/C.4/L.588) to the same 
draft resolution. The eight-power amend- 
ments were accepted by the sponsors 
of the draft resolution concerned, who 
accordingly submitted a revised version 
of their proposal (A/C.4/L.582/Rev.1) 
Guinea, Libya, Liberia, Morocco and 
the United Arab Republic submitted an 
amendment (A/C.4/L.589) to the seven- 
power revised draft resolution (A/C.4 
L.582/Rev.1). Liberia revised its amend- 
ment (A/C.4/L.587/Rev.1) 


March 12: The Committee first voted 
on the twelve-power revised draft reso- 
lution (A/C.4/L.580/Rev.1) and the 
eight-power amendment thereto (A/C.4 
L.584/Rev.1) in paragraphs and by roll 
All rejected by 
varying votes. 

All paragraphs of 
resolution were then 
ranging from 81 in favor, none against 
to 56 in favor, 


call. amendments were 


the 
adopted in 


twelve-power 
votes 
abstentions 


and no 
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14 against and 10 abstentions. The draft 


resolution as a whole was adopted by 


a roll call vote of 56 in favor, 9 against 
and 16 abstentions. 

The seven-power draft resolution and 
the amendments were then put to the 
vote. All amendments were rejected in 
separate roll call votes. The draft reso- 
lution (A ‘C.4/L.582/Rev.1) was adopted 
paragraph by paragraph. The draft reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted by a 
roll call vote of 57 in favor, none against 
and 24 abstentions 

March 13: 794th plenary meeting. The 
future of the Cameroons under French 
administration and the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration. The re- 
port of the Fourth Committee (A/4095). 
The representative of the USSR pro- 
posed sectional voting on the draft reso- 
lutions recommended by the Fourth 
Committee. The Assembly decided, by 
43 votes to 28, with 8 abstentions, not 
to vote in parts on the two draft reso- 
lutions. It adopted draft resolution I 
a roll call vote of 56 to none, with 
abstentions, and draft resolution II 
a roll call vote of 56 to none, with 
abstentions 

Ihe Assembly then proceeded to elect 
the Plebiscite Commissioner for the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration. Dr. Djalal Abdoh of Iran 
was elected Commissioner, receiving 58 
votes. This concluded the thirteenth 
regular session of the General Assembly. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


March 17: Council observed one min- 
ute of silence in memory of Governor- 
General Pierre Ryckmans, former rep- 
resentative of Belgium on the Council. 

Examination of conditions in Tan- 
ganyika: Council considered report of 
Drafting Committee on Tanganyika 
(T/L.900) and recommendations there- 
in. By 13 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, 
Council adopted chapter on conditions 
in Tanganyika (T/L.890 & Add. 1, 898, 
900, 901) for insertion in its report to 
the General Assembly 

March 18: On proposal of the Presi- 
dent, Council decided without objection 
to take note of the two annual reports 
on Cameroons under British administra- 
tion and Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration, as well as general petitions 
concerning these territories. Council also 
decided, without objection, to postpone 
consideration of the annual report on 
Togoland under French administration 
until its twenty-fourth session. 


Council considered and adopted by 
varying votes recommendations  sub- 
mitted in reports of its Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions (T/L.893, T/L.899, 
& T/L.902). Sixth progress report of 
Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire 
(T/1430). Council decided to postpone 
consideration of report and observations 
to be submitted by administering author- 
ity concerned, until its twenty-fourth ses- 
sion. Council noted a report by FAO 
(T/1438) concerning land tenure and 
land use problems in Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi and referred it to Com- 
mittee on Rural Economic Development 


of the Trust Territories. Council noted 
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General Assembly’s resolution on control 
and limitation of documentation (1272- 
XIII). 

March 20: Council considered reports 
of Standing Committee on Petitions (T, 
L.903 to 905). Council took note of 
report (T/L.906) submitted by Standing 
Committee on Petitions. Council consid- 
ered report of Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions (T/L.907); ap- 
proved report by 10 votes to 0 with 4 
abstentions. Council approved nomina- 
tion of the following as members of 
Standing Committee on Petitions: Bel- 
gium, China, India, Italy, United Kingdom 
and USSR. By 12 votes to 0 with 2 
abstentions Council appointed Australia 
to replace United Kingdom as a mem- 
ber of Committee on Classification of 
Communications. On proposal of the 
President, Max Dorsinville of Haiti, 


Council decided to convene its twenty- 
fourth session on June 2, 1959. Com- 
pleted work of twenty-third session. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Population Commission 


Feb. 16-20: Regional work in the field 
of population (E/CN.9/154); control 
and limitation of documentation; prog- 
ress of work of United Nations in field 
of population during 1957/58 and pro 
gram of work for 1959/61 (E/CN.9 
155); adoption of report to Council. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, Special Working Party 

March 3-7: Closed meetings; Commis- 
sion session March 9 ef seq. report of 
the Working Party (E/CN.13/L.64 and 
Corr.1); reports by other bodies con- 
cerned; submissions by governments con- 
cerning international commodity prob- 
lems. 


Commission on the Status of Women 

March 9 et seq.: Political rights of 
women (A/3889; E’/CN.6/L.257/Rev. 1; 
E/CN.6/338 and 339); status of women 
in private law (E/CN.6/185, Add. 16; EF 
CN.6/208/Add. 4; nationality of mar- 
ried women (E/CN.6/254/Add. 5); tax 
legislation applicable to women (E/ 
CN.6/344 and Add. 1 and 2); equal pay 
for equal work (E/CN.6/341). 


UNITED NATIONS WHEAT CONFERENCE, 
1958-59, GENEVA 


At a final plenary meeting on March 10 
the conference adopted text of new inter- 
national wheat agreement to be open for 
signature Washington, D.C. April 6-24. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 
ON FUTURE OF FRENCH CAMEROONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1282 (XIII) 
of 5 December 1958 requesting the Trus- 
teeship Council to examine as early as 
possible during the twenty-third session 
the reports of the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission to the Trust Territories in 
West Africa, 1958, on the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration 
and the Cameroons under French ad- 


ministration and to transmit them, with 
its observations and recommendations, 
to the General Assembly not later than 
20 February 1959 to enable the Assem- 
bly to take, in consultation with the 
Administering Authorities, the necessary 
measures in connection with the full 
attainment of the objectives of the Trus- 
teeship System, 

Having examined the report of the 
Trusteeship Council, including the report 
of the Visiting Mission on the Came- 
roons under French administration and 
having also considered the observations 
of the Administering Authority on it, 

Taking into account the statements 
made in the Fourth Committee by the 
representatives of the Administering Au- 
thority and by the Prime Minister of 
the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration, 

Noting with satisfaction the adoption 
by the Legislative Assembly of the 
Cameroons under French administra- 
tion of the amnesty law of 14 February 
1959 and the assurances given by the 
Prime Minister of the Cameroons that 
this law is being put into effect on the 
widest possible basis and with the least 
possible delay, 

Noting the statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Cameroons Govern- 
ment that it welcomes the return of all 
Cameroonians who in recent years have 
left the country and invites them to 
re-enter normal life without fear of 
reprisal, 

Having been assured by the represen- 
tatives of the Administering Authority 
and the Government of the Cameroons 
that there exist in the Territory freedom 
of the Press, of assembly, of political 
association, and other fundamental free- 
doms, 

Having been informed by the Prime 
Minister of the Cameroons under French 
administration that his Government has 
issued a Decree fixing 12 April 1959 
as the date for elections to be held to 
fill the four seats in the Legislative 
Assembly allocated to the Sanaga-Mari- 
time area, as well as two vacant seats 
in the Mbouda subdivision, 

Noting with satisfaction the statement 
of the Prime Minister of the Cameroons 
under French administration that there 
will be general elections after independ- 
ence since such elections will, then, be 
necessary and useful in order to settle 
various constitutional and other ques- 
tions, 

Noting the resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons 
on 24 October 1958, the conclusions of 
the Visiting Mission and the declarations 
of the Administering Authority and the 
representatives of the Cameroons Gov- 
ernment concerning the desire and readi- 
ness of the people of the Cameroons for 
independence, 

Taking into account the declarations of 
the Administering Authority and _ the 
Government of the Cameroons under 
French administration that the Trust 
Territory will become completely inde- 
pendent on 1 January 1960, and that 
the assurances by the representative of 
France that his Government will sponsor 
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the application that will thereupon be 
made by the Government of the Came- 
roons to be admitted to membership 
of the United Nations, 

Having heard the views of the peti- 
tioners, 

1. Resolves, in agreement with the 
Administering Authority, that, on 1 Jan- 
uary 1960, when the Cameroons under 
French administration becomes independ- 
ent, the Trusteeship Agreement approved 
by the General Assembly on 13 Decem- 
ber 1946 shall cease to be in force in 
accordance with Article 76 b of the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

2. Expresses its confidence that, at 
the earliest possible date after the attain- 
ment of independence on 1 January 
1960, elections will be held for the for- 
mation of a new Assembly which should 
take decisions regarding the establish- 
ment on their final form of the institu- 
tions of free and independent Came- 
roons; 

3. Recommends that, upon the attain- 
ment of independence on 1 January 
1960, the Cameroons under French 
administration shall be admitted to mem- 
bership of the United Nations according 
to Article 4 of the Charter. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 
ON FUTURE OF BRITISH CAMEROONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1282 (XII) 
of 5 December 1958 requesting the Trus- 
teeship Council to examine as early as 
possible during the twenty-third session 
the reports of the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission to Trust Territories in West 
Africa, 1958, on the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration and the 
Cameroons under French administration 
and to transmit them, with observations 
and recommendations, to the General 
Assembly not later than 20 February 
1959 to enable the Assembly, in consulta- 


tion with the Administering Authorities, 
to take the necessary measures in con- 
nection with the full attainment of the 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. 

Having examined, in consultation with 
the Administering Authority, the special 
report of the Trusteeship Council, in- 
cluding the report of the Visiting Mission 
on the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration, 

Noting the statements made in the 
Fourth Committee by the representatives 
of the Administering Authority, by the 
Premier of the Southern Cameroons, by 
the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Southern Cameroons House of Assem- 
bly, and by the Minister for Northern 
Cameroons Affairs in the Government 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria, 

1. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authority, in pursuance of Article 
76 b of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, take steps, in consultation with a 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
to organize, under the supervision of 
the United Nations, separate plebiscites 
in the Northern and Southern parts of 
the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration, in order to ascertain the 
wishes of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory concerning their future; 

2. Recommends further that in the 
Northern part of the Territory the 
plebiscite should take place about the 
middle of November 1959, that the peo- 
ple of the Northern part of the Territory 
should be asked: 

“(a) Do you wish the Northern Came- 
roons to be part of the North- 
ern Region of Nigeria when the 
Federation of Nigeria becomes 
independent? 

or 

“(b) Are you in favor of deciding the 
future of the Northern Came- 
roons at a later date?” 


and that the plebiscite should be con- 


ducted on the basis of the electoral 
register at present being compiled for 
the elections to the Federal House of 
Representatives; 

3. Recommends further that the pleb- 
iscite in the Southern part of the Ter- 
ritory should be conducted during the 
next dry season between the beginning 
of December 1959 and the end of 
April 1960; 

4. Decides that the two alternatives to 
be put to the people of the Southern 
part of the Territory and the qualifica- 
tions for voting in the plebiscite there 
should be considered by the General 
Assembly at its fourteenth session. 

5. Expresses the hope that all con- 
cerned in the Territory will endeavor 
to reach agreement before the opening 
of the fourteenth ‘session of the General 
Assembly on the alternatives to be put 
in the plebiscite in the Southern Came- 
roons and the qualifications for voting in 
it; 

6. Decides to appoint a United Na- 
tions Plebiscite Commissioner who shall 
exercise on behalf of the General Assem- 
bly all the necessary powers and func- 
tions of supervision, and who shall be 
assisted by observers and staff to be 
appointed by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with him; 

7. Requests the Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner to submit to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil a report in two parts on the organi- 
zation, conduct and results of the pleb- 
iscites; the first part of the report, which 
shall deal with the Northern part of the 
Territory, to be submitted in time for 
transmission to the General Assembly 
for consideration before the end of its 
fourteenth session; 

8. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
to transmit to it the reports of the Pleb- 
iscite Commissioner, together with any 
recommendations and observations it 
considers necessary. 


“Mankind’'s Children”— a pamphlet on the work of UNICEF 


PAMPHLET on the work of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 


with an introduction by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, has been 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, a non-profit educational or- 
ganization in New York. 

The booklet Mankind'’s Children 
summarizes world health and nutrition 
problems affecting children and de- 
scribes UNICEF’s aid to governments 
in improving diets and controlling 
diseases 

It estimates that, in one year of 
work, UNICEF has helped make pos- 
sible the following statistics: 15,400,- 
000 children vaccinated against tuber- 
culosis; 32,000,000 children protected 
against malaria; 3,500,000 children 
and parents treated for yaws; 1,000,- 


000 children treated for trachoma; 
5,300,000 children or mothers given 
milk rations. “Other millions” have 
passed through UNICEF-equipped 
health centres and received UNICEF- 
provided food in emergencies. 

“In all, perhaps fifty million chil- 
dren or mothers owed their lives, last 
year alone, to what is by far the 
greatest human rescue operation ever 
undertaken,” the booklet states. 

In his introduction the Secretary- 
General comments: “Too often only 
the stories of disagreement make head- 
lines, and the quiet efforts of peoples 
and nations working together in 
harmony for a common goal go un- 
noticed. Yet the health and happiness 
of millions of children have been 
made possible by just such an effort 


through the work of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Peoples and 
their governments from nearly 100 
countries and territories have helped 
reduce children’s suffering from hun- 
ger and disease by voluntarily pro- 
viding the funds for UNICEF assistance 
to underdeveloped countries.” 

Concluding, the booklet cites a 
statement by UNICEF Executive Direc- 
tor Maurice Pate that “we have only 
begun to touch the misfortunes which 
needlessly cripple the future for so 
many of the world’s children” but 
that “we have gained . . . experience” 
and can now “move ahead in a lasting 
partnership for the benefit of man- 
kind’s children.” 

Available at the United Nations 
Bookshop, the pamphlet may also be 
obtained from UNICEF headquarters. 
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The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, United Nations Publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


ASSEMBLY CHARTS COURSE FOR 
CAMEROONS 


A Sacrep Trust. U.N. Publ. No. 
1957.1.6. 39 pp. Price $US 0.25, 
1/9 ste., Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The work of the United Nations for 
dependent peoples simply described. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL COVERING THE WORK OF ITS 
22ND AND 23RD SESSIONS. Vol. 2, 
New York 1958. Official Records 
of the General Assembly. Supple- 
ment No. 4 (A/ 3822) 113 pp. Price 
$US 1.25, 9/- stg., Sw. fr. 5.00. 


THE Two CAMEROONS. United Na- 
tions Review, Vol. 5, No. 9, March 
1959. p. 6. 


CAMEROONS BEFORE 
United 
No. 8, 


IsSUE OF THE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Nations Review, Vol. 5, 
February 1959, p. 30. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
U.N. Publ. No. 57.1V.8. 67 pp. 
Illustrated. Price $US 0.75, 5/- stg., 
Sw. fr. 3.00. 


Deals with main aspects of family 
law and property rights of married 
women. Contains information on the 
legislation of most countries of the 
world 


1957 SEMINAR ON THE CIvic RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND INCREASED PARTICI- 
PATION OF ASIAN WOMEN IN PUBLIC 
Lire. U.N. Publ. No. 57.1V.10. 
54 pp. Price $US 0.50, 3/6 stg., 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 


INCREASING CHILD POPULATION 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1958. U.N. 
Publ. No. 57.X111.1. 550 pp. Price: 
Paperbound, $US 6.50, 46/- Sstg., 
Sw. fr. 28.00; Clothbound, $US 
8.00, 57/- stg., Sw. fr. 34.00. 


A compendium of official demo- 
graphic statistics from more than 200 
countries. 


RECENT TRENDS IN FERTILITY IN IN- 
DUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES. U.N. 
Publ. No, 57.X111.2. 182 pp. Price 
$US 2.00, 14/- stg., Sw. fr. 8.50. 


Comparative analysis of birth sta- 
tistics of twenty countries of Europe, 
North America and Oceania from the 
turn of the century to 1954. 


THE FuTuRE GROWTH OF WORLD 
PopuLaTIons. U.N. Publ. No. 58. 
X111.2. 75 pp. Price $US 0.80, 5/6 
stg., Sw. fr. 3.50. 


New estimates of the future popu- 
lations of the world. 


ASIAN COUNTRIES AND WORLD TRADE 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East. 1957. 26] pp. U.N. Publ. 
No. 58.11.F.1. Price $US 2.50; 18/- 
stg., Sw. fr. 10.50. 


A comprehensive survey of the main 
economic problems and trends in the 
region. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURAL PRICE POLI- 
cies. U.N. Publ. No. 58.11.F.2. 
Price to_be announced. 

A description of food and agricul- 
tural price policies in Asia and the 

Far East. 


THE ASIAN HIGHWAY 


ENGINEERING AND TRAFFIC ASPECTS 
OF HIGHWAY SAFETY, U.N. Publ. 
No. S58.11.F.3. Price to be an- 
nounced. 

Contains studies and recommenda- 
tions on traffic congestions and acci- 
dents. 


MEXICO CITY SESSION FACES HEAVY 
AGENDA 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
CounciL, 3 AuGUsT 1957-31 JULY 
1958. Official Records of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Thirteenth Session, 
Supplement No. 3 (A/3848) 82 pp. 
Price $US 1.00; 7/- ste., Sw. fr. 
4.00. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


April and May 1959; at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Disarmament Commission 
Military Staff Committee 
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Other bodies and conferences 


MARCH 16-APRIL 10 _ Fifteenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 

MARCH 23-APRIL 3. Sixth session of 
the Scientific Committee on the Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation 


MARCH 24-APRIL 17 Conference on 
the Elimination and Reduction of 
Future Statelessness, Geneva 


APRIL 1-15 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (of the General Assembly), 


Geneva. 





APRIL (first week) Expert Committee 
on Post Adjustments, Geneva. 


APRIL 6-10 Investments Committee 
(of the General Assembly). 


APRIL 7-24 Twenty-seventh session of 
the Economic and Social Council, 
Mexico City 


APRIL 9-25 Committee of Experts for 
Further Work on the Transport of 
Dangerous Goods, Geneva 


APRIL 14-22 Committee for the Pur- 
pose of Determining when the Gen- 
eral Assembly should consider the 
Question of Defining Aggression. 


APRIL 20-MAY 15 Subcommittee on 
Educational Conditions (of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories). 


APRIL 20-MAY 15. Tenth session of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


APRIL 20-JUNE 26 Eleventh session 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion, Geneva 


APRIL 22-24 Committee on Illicit Traf- 
fic (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 _ Fourteenth session 
of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil ) 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 Twelfth session of 
the Social Commission (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council) 

APRIL 28-MAY 1 Lead and Zinc Com- 


mittee 


MAY 4-6 Inaugural Meeting of the 
Lead and Zinc Study Group 


MAY 4-15 Ninth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion 


MAY 6-12 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity 
Arrangements 


MAY 8-28 Commission on Permanent 
Sovereignty over Natural Resources 


MAY 20-Early JUNE Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions (of the Trustee- 
ship Council) 

MAY 25-29 Committee on Contribu 
tions (of the General Asembly) 


MAY 25-JULY 17 Twenty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council 


MAY 26-28 Second session of the Gov- 
erning Body of the Special Fund. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


APRIL 6-10 Working Party on Mech- 
anization of Agriculture (of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Problems), 
Geneva 


APRIL 6-10 Working Party on Preven- 
tion of Road Traffic Accidents (of 
the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva 


APRIL 13-17 Working Group on Pri- 
vate Consumption Expenditure (of 
the Conference of European Statisti- 
cians), Geneva 


APRIL 20-MAY 8 _ Fourteenth session 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, Geneva. 


MAY 11-15 Group of Experts on Sta- 
tistical Terminology (of the Inland 
Iransport Committee), Geneva. 


MAY 11-22 Ad hoc Working Party on 
Arbitration (of the Committee on 
Development of Trade), Geneva. 


MAY 25-29 Group of Customs Ex- 
perts (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


MAY 25-29 Study Group of the De- 
mand for Agricultural Products (of 
the Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


MARCH 30-MAY 24 Joint ECAFE/TAA 
Regional Seminar on Trade Promo- 
tion, Tokyo, 


MAY 4-15 Working Party on Tele- 
communications, Tokyo. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


MAY 6-20 Eighth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, Panama City. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


APRIL 13-17 Consultative Committee 
on Administrative Questions (of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination), Rome. 


APRIL 27-MAY 6. Thirty-sixth session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination (of the Economic and 
Social Council), Geneva. 


MAY 7-8 Twenty-eighth session of the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination, Geneva 


MAY or JUNE (one week) Tenth 
session of the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board, Geneva. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
APRIL 7 


MAY 27-28 Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, Vienna. 


Board of Governors, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (iLO) 


APRIL 6-18 Twenty-ninth session of 
the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations, Geneva. 


APRIL 20-24 Meeting to Establish an 
Individual Control Book for Drivers 
and Assistants in Road Transport, 
Geneva. 


APRIL 27-MAY 8 Seventh session of 
the Coal Mines Committee, Geneva. 


MAY 25-30 
erning Body and _ its 
Geneva. 


142nd session of the Gov- 
Committees, 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


APRIL 5-10 Second World Fishing 
Boat Congress, Rome. 


APRIL 6-9 or 12-17 Council Commit- 
tee on Free the World from Hunger 
Campaign, Rome. 


APRIL 6-13 Experts Panel on Agri- 
cultural Pesticides, Rome. 


APRIL 7-9 Annual session of the Eu- 
ropean Commission for the Control 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Rome. 


APRIL 9-30 Panel of Experts on Agri- 
cultural Support Measures, Rome. 


April 11-17 Third session of the Work- 
ing Party on Consolidated Holdings, 
Rome. 


APRIL 13-17 Ad hoc Study Group of 
Experts on Wood Utilization, Gene- 
va. 


APRIL 13-18 Second Meeting of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on the Use of 
Designations, Definitions and Stand- 
ards for Milk and Milk Products, 
Rome. 


APRIL 15-17 
on Rural Sociological 
Europe, Rome. 


Ad hoc Working Party 
Problems in 


APRIL 20-25 Expert Panel on the Use 
of Aircraft for Desert Locust Con- 
trol, Rome. 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 
mittee, Rome. 


Fao Program Com- 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 Third session of the 
Subcommission on Land and Water 
Use (of the European Commission 
for Agriculture), /stanbul 


APRIL 21-24 Eighth session of the 
Working Party on Afforestation (of 
the European Forestry Commision), 
Istanbul. 


APRIL 22-MAY 2. Fao Finance Com- 


mittee, Rome 


APRIL 26-MAY 2. Joint session of the 
Subcommission on Land and Water 
Use (of the European Commission 
for Agriculture) and the Working 
Parties on Afforestation and Torrent 
Control (of the European Forestry 
Commission), /stanbul. 


APRIL 27-MAY 2. Expert Panel on 
Desert Locust Plague Control, Rome. 


Panel of 
Support 


weeks ) 
Agricultural 


APRIL (for two 
Experts on 
Measures, Rome 


APRIL or MAY Advisory Meeting on 
Home Economics for the Near East, 
Cairo. 


MAY 2-9 Sixth Meeting of the Work- 
ing Party on Mediterranean Pasture 
and Fodder Development, Marrakech, 
Morocco. 


MAY 12-14 Statistical Committee of the 
Cocoa Study Group and Executive 
Committee, Rome. 


MAY 12-21 Technical Meeting on 
Fishery Cooperatives, Naples 


MAY 13-26 Tenth session of the Inter- 


national Poplar Commission, Rome 
and North Italy. 
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MAY 18-29 Fourth session of the Group 
on Grains, Rome. 


MAY 18-29 Joint FAo/wHo/ccTa (Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara) Sem- 
inar on Food and Nutrition Prob- 
lems in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Lwiro Bukavu, Belgian Congo. 


MAY 19-22 Conference on the Rural 
Family, Dublin. 


MAY 20-23 First Meeting of the Co- 
operative Research Project on Trace 
Elements, Dublin. 


MAY 25-30 Eleventh session of the 
European Commission on Agricul- 
ture, Rome. 


MAY Advisory Committee for Euro- 
pean Inland Fisheries, Jreland (ten- 
tative). 


MAY Meeting of European Organiza- 
tions on Poultry Industry, Rome. 


MAY Meeting of Experts Panel on 
Poultry Performance Testing, Rome. 


MAY (latter part) Fourteenth session 
of the Subcommittee on Arabian Pen- 
insular Desert Locust Control, Cairo. 


MAY (one week) Second Meeting of 
the FAO/ ECE Study Group on Demand 
Analysis for Agricultural Products, 
Geneva. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


APRIL 1-2 Bureau of the International 
Committee on Monuments, Artistic 
and Historical Sites and Archaeolog- 
ical Excavations, Paris. 


APRIL 1-4 Executive Committee of the 
International Association of Plastic 
Arts (subsidized by UNESCO), Paris 


APRIL 3-4 _ International Legal Com- 
mittee (of the International Associa- 
tion of Plastic Arts) (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris 


APRIL 4-10 Joint Meeting of UNESCO 
United Kingdom Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship, Paris. 


Conference of International- 
(subsidized by 


APRIL 6-8 
ly Minded Schools 
UNESCO), Paris 


APRIL 6-16 Seminar on Methods and 
Techniques for Adult Education in 
NGO's Concerned with Women’s In- 
terests, Twickenham, England. 


APRIL 11-13 Fourth Meeting of the 
International Committee on Labora- 
tory Animals, London. 


APRIL 20-23 Joint Meeting UNESCO 
German Trade Union Group, Paris. 


APRIL 20-23 Study Group on Applied 
Arts and Designs, Paris. 


APRIL 20-24 International Advisory 
Committee on Research in the Nat- 
ural Sciences Program of UNESCO, 
Giessen, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


APRIL 22-24 Thirteenth Meeting of the 
Bureau of the International Commis- 
sion for a History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Man- 
kind (subsidized by UNESCO), Paris 
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APRIL 27-28 Working Parties of Inter- 
national Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions on Education for International 
Understanding and Cooperation (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MAY 25 (for three weeks) Fifty-fourth 
session of the Executive Board, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


MARCH or APRIL’ Symposium on 
Pesticides, Regional Office for Africa, 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Afri- 
ca. 


APRIL 1-4 European Technical Con- 
ference on Medical and Public Health 
Aspects of Radiation, Regional Office 
for Europe, Copenhagen. 


APRIL 6-11 European Technical Con- 
ference on Medical Rehabilitation, 
Regional Office for Europe, Copen- 
hagen. 


APRIL 13-18 Inter-Regional Confer- 
ence on Yaws Control, Western Pa- 
cific Regional Office, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federation of Malaya. 


APRIL 14-21 Wuo/ccta (Commission 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara) Leprosy Con- 
ference, Regional Office for Africa, 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa. 


APRIL 20-25 Study Group on Recom- 
mended Requirements for Biological 
Substances, Geneva. 


APRIL 20-MAY 1 Seminar on Veter- 
inary Public Health, Western Pacific 
Regional Office, Tokyo. 


MAY 4-9 Thirty-seventh meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Health Organization/Work- 
ing Party of the Regional Committee 
of wHo, Tokyo, Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau/Regional Office for the 
Americas, Washington, D.C, 


MAY 12 (for three weeks) Twelfth 
World Health Assembly, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


APRIL 28 (for four weeks) Division 
Meeting of Aeronautical Information 
Services and Aeronautical Charts, 
Montreal. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


MAY 4-13 Subcommittees of the Exec- 
utive and Liaison Committees, Berne. 


MAY 14-23 Plenary Meetings of the 
Executive and Liaison Committee, 
Berne. 


MAY 25-30 Expanded Executive and 
Liaison Committee, Berne. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


APRIL 1-29 Ninth Plenary Assembly 
of the International Radio Consulta- 
tive Committee, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


APRIL Study Group III (Fixed Serv- 
ice Systems) (of the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), Los 
Angeles, California. 


MAY 19 Fourteenth session of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


APRIL 1-28 Third World Meteorologi- 
cal Congress, Geneva. 


APRIL 29-MAY 2. Eleventh session of 
the Executive Committee, Geneva. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


MAY 11-30 Fourteenth session of GATT, 
Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


APRIL 1-3 Congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, Verona, Italy 


APRIL 10-16 Second Caribbean Con- 
ference of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, Sr. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 


APRIL 11-14 Council meeting of the 
World Federation for the Protection 
of Animals, London. 


APRIL 13-17 Eighth General Assem 
bly of the World Veterans Federa 
tion, Rome. 


APRIL 14-16 Colloquium on Aging of 
the International Association of Ger 
ontology and the ciBa Foundation, 
London. 


April 16-25 Fifth Asian Leaders’ Con 
ference of the World Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
Gotemba, Japan. 


APRIL 19-25 Seventeenth Congress of 
the International Chamber of Com 
merce, Washington, D. C 


APRIL 22 Commission on Asian and 
Far Eastern Affairs (of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce), 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 27-29 Session of the Aero Med 
ical Association, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


APRIL Eleventh session of the General 
Council of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, China. 


MAY 2-9 Fourth Conference of the 
International Union for Health Fdu 
cation of the Public, Diisseldorf, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


MAY 5-7 International Scientific Radio 
Union, Washington, D. 


MAY 18-21 First International Confer 
ence of Commerce Workers (of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions) 
Prague. 


MAY 20-23 Fourth Inter-American 
Conference on Rehabilitation of the 
International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples and the Government of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


MAY 24-30 Fifteenth Congress of the 
International Publishers’ Association 
Vienna. 


MAY 24-30 
the International 
rransport, Paris. 


MAY Seventh Congress of the Junior 
Chamber International, Dublin, /re 
land 


rhirty-third Congress of 
Union of Public 
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STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK, 1958 


Publication Date — April Tst, 1959 











Comprehensive economic, demographic, financial and 

social statistics from more than 250 countries 

and territories. Contains some 190 tables covering. for the most part. 
the years 1937 and 1938, 1948 and 1950-1957. Some data are brought up 


to mid-1958. Indexes by subject and country are provided. 


New tables have been added on the broader \ 
economic aspects of international trade and 
its relation to changes in the production 
of primary commodities and of manufac- 
tured goods. 


number of tables, particularly in’ the 
agricultural, industrial production and 
public finance chapters, present country 


statistics on a more comparable basis. 


Data on the important subject of international economic aid to 


underdeveloped countries are shown for the period 1954-1957. 


U.N. Publ. No. 58.XVII.1. 612 pages, 8'2” by 11 
Bilingual (text in English and French) 

Paperbound: $6.50; 46/- stg.; 28 Swiss francs 
Clothbound: $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34 Swiss francs 


V ERY 


Rey For a continued International Statistical service .. . 


\ Ss 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS 


Together with the Statistical Yearbook, Yearbook may be found in the Bulletin. 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics provides The 


tables show annual figures for 1951 
the most comprehensive source of current 


and each year following, as well as month- 
data on world economic and social condi- ly figures for the most 


tions. A large number of the tables in the period, Text in English 


recent 18-month 
and French. 


Annual subscription: $10.00; 70/- stg.; 43 Sw. frs. 
Single copy: $1.00; 7/- stg.; 4 Sw. frs. 

















ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. | 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Willerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 

Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Alsina 500, 


BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon 
CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 


Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago 
Libreria ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 
Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla 
COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A 
1313, San José 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel 
Praha 1 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito 

EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Novas y Cia 
Salvador 

ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120 
Addis Ababa. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 


99 Chung King 


Apartado 


Narodni Trida 9 


la. Avenida sur 37, San 


R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 


furt / Main. 
Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, 
Schoneberg. 


Berlin— 


SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H-F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan Ltd 
Djakarta 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad 
IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin 
ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma 


Gunung Schari 84 


35 Allenby Road 


JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd, 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 


Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66, Amman 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka 
Chongno, Seoul 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 32-34 Rue 
Bliss, Beirut 


LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 
MEXICO 


Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41 
Mexico, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d'études et de participations indus 
trielles, 10 rue Paul-Lapeyre, Rabat 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9 
‘s-Gravenhage 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo. 








PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3 


PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 

PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncidén. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa 

PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


749 Rizal 


Avenue, 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid 
SWEDEN 


C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich | 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd, Box 724, 
Pretoria 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh 
chad, Moscow. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E. 1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, | Piso, Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf 
Galipaén, Caracas 

VIET-NAM 

Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, Saigon 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia 


Lausanne and Geneve 


Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 
Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva 


Zagreb 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
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THE MEKONG RIVER PROJECT 


n January and February 1959, the Japanese Government sent a 
eam of fifteen technicians to underiake an air and land survey of 
the main tributaries of the Mekong River. The team traveled 10,000 
kilometres by plane and about 7,000 kilometres by vehicles in 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Vietnam. These four countries are 


working through ECAFE to develop the Lower Mekong River Basin 
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Top photo shows a view of the river at Tonle 
Sap, and center right an aerial view of a 
tributury at Battamburg. Center left: A 


fisherman shows fish caught in wooden traps 


At left are members of the team 
photographed at Pakse, Laos, during 


their five-day air reconnaissance trip. 








